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w. A} MR. WHITAKER’S STRING AT EXERCISI Copyright 
P) LIARITY, not entirely confined to them, which is what | myself think about Rathnally When I first saw him 
have frequently noticed in racing people is that they I thought that he had in him the making of a really good chase, 
mstantly seem to prefer the unknown to the known. because I thought that with time he would furnish up and put on 
eeders even seem affected by it, for it often happens muscle, but that is just what he has not done He has not 
hat they will neglect a fairly well-proved sire, while thickened or let dowr, and his neck is, to my mind, lighter and 
doing thei; utmost to secure a nomination, at no matter what cost, weaker than ever. I cannot help thinking that he must be a horse 
to a hor brilliantly successful, it may be, as a race-horse, but of very delicate constitution—a good one perhaps if caught just 
concernin ‘hose merits as a sire absolutely nothing is known at the very top of his form, but exceedingly difficult to train, and 
except by iuterence. It is the same, only more so, when we come even more difficult to keep fit. If 1 am right, the difficulties a 
deal with racing. People there are—we meet them every day trainer must have to contend with in getting such an animal fit 
sho, regardless of what they may have seen a good horse do, and to gallop four miles and a-half, to say nothing of the jumping of 
no matter how well and consistently he runs, persist in backing all the big Aintree fences, must be almost insurmountable. One 
something to beat him. A lot of money has been lost in this wav, gallop too mary, and the horse would melt away to nothing; one 
simply because, unconsciously, it may be, they prefer the unknown gallop too few, and he would not be fit. Thus thinking, it is evident 
to the known Then there is another phase of the complaint ; that, even if not interfered with by the injury to his coronet, | 
, very common one it is. Somehow or other, a horse acquires had not much confidence ir Rathnally’s ability to win the Grand 
in immense reputation. He runs and is beaten time and again; National, and now he has been scratched ! 
but no matter, he is a good horse, and as such people of the kind What a curious, and at the same time interesting, race that 
| am alluding to will always look upon him. In a certain sense we same Grand National is this year. To begin with, it is a handicap 
might mention Rathnally as a case in point. Many people—a great but what a handicap! At the time of writing it seems probabk 
many—believe him to be not one of the best, but the best chaser that there will be—may be, at all events—about eight-and-twenty 
ntraining. Itis, indeed, only a few days since that he was a strong runners. Between the top weight and the bottom weight there 
wourite for the Grand National at a ridiculously short price. is only a difference of 21lb. Above the bottom weight—carried 
But why ? For no other reason than that he has always been by seven horses—there are seventeen handicapped within a margin 
believed to be a good horse, and that, having jumped the Hurst of r4lb., and between the top weight and the fourth in the handicap 
Park fences well and cleanly, he had won a race in which his two there is but a difference of 4lb. Let me add that Mr. Topham is 
most dangerous opponents had fallen. Now, if we come to look in no way to be blamed for the compiling of such a peculiar handicap. 
arefully into Rathnally’s career as a chaser, he has alwavs been He had to do the best he could under existing conditions—con- 
going to do something wonderful, but up to now he has always failed ditions not likely, | am glad to think, to occur again, for Mr. 
to accomplish the deed. He was to have won last year’s Grand Topham himself has requested the National Hunt Stewards to allow 


National: he was him greater margin 
equal favourite with 
Jerry M. What he did 
vas to fal! at, I think, 
the third fence. He 


vas to have won the 


in which to work in 
future Then, too, 
there was the unfor- 
tunate scratching of 
Jerry M., after, instead 





Lancashiré Steeple- ot before, the publica- 
hase last week—s to tion of the accept- 
} was his starting- ances, and the conse- 
pricebut a bad quent all-round 
blunder in jumping raisirg of the weights 
put him out of the by a matter of r4lb. It 
race, and am sorrv 1S, howeve r, no good 
to add that, probably crying over spilt milk, 
n the effor: recover and, after all, there is 
himself, he t anasty no reason why we 
cut on | coronet. should not see a really 
Still, it docs not mat- good race for the 
ter, for in of it all, Jumpers’ Derby 
-_ admi: vowed rhe 1ace will, at all 
that he d win events, be thoroughly 
the big ste ase on International, for 
Friday aft on. | France, America and 
10 not knoy iat my \ustria will all be 
OWN Opinio $; more represented. The 
valuable than that of French candidates 
: on people, hut, for have, I heat 
What It is w , here 
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fences built up in strict conformity with those they will have to 
jump at Aintree, and should therefore—if not asked to gallop too 
fast—be able to keep on their legs; but one of the leading cross- 
country riders in France writes me that he does not think much 
of them. This I was sorry to hear, for it seemed to me that Trianon 
III. was running on strongly in the Lancashire Steeplechase last 
week—three miles and a-half—and that but for losing ground by 
‘ screwing ' at 

every fence he ; 
would have been 

a good deal 
nearer to the 
winner than he 
was Still, Irish 
Mail—a 


stamp of a chaser 


good 


this beat him 
easily enough, 
and seeing that 
he meets the 
Frenchman on 
sib. better terms 
at Aintree, it is 
reasonableenough 
to suppose that 
he can repeat the 
More dan- W. A. Rouch 
gerous, probably, 


dose 


is Highbridge, the hope of America. Many good judges think, 


indeed, that he will win the race; he has certainly under- 
gone a sound preparation, and so far—he has run three times—has 
demonstrated his ability to ‘stand up.”’ But he has made more 
than one mistake at his fences, and I have no great confidence in 
him as a safe conveyance at Aintree. Moreover, while quite recog- 
nising the fact that horses do gallop in “ all shapes,’’ I cannot say 
that in make, shape or action Highbridge by any means fulfils 
my idea of what a chaser ought to be. Concerning the representa- 
\ustria—Jamagata—I have no knowledge, beyond that 


conveyed to me some weeks ago in a letter from a friend. 


tive of 
From 
that it appears that in Austria, Jamagata is looked upon as being a 
really good chaser, and my friend added that he had won their 
What that may amount to I do 
not know, but the horse has arrived and will be ridden by his owner, 
Mr. F. Bartosch, to whom all honour for the sportsmanlike feeling 


big steeplechase ‘“‘in a canter.”’ 


which has prompted him to make so bold a venture. There it is. 
As far as the foreign contingent are concerned, Highbridge may be the 
greatest danger. I very much doubt 
if there is a really first-class chaser among them-—certainly none 
of the stamp of a Cloister ora Jerry M. Bloodstone is, I think, 


probably not far removed from a really 


Now about our own horses. 


a fairly useful horse 
good one at his own distance, which is, I think, about three miles 
Still, he did manage to get the four miles and a-half last year, and 
to finish second to Jerry M., and I certainly—wrongly perhaps— 
Dysart I doubt 
on the score of stamina, and expect to see him beaten by his stable 


prefer him to his stable companion, Rathnally. 
companion, Ballyhackle. Carsey is fairly sure to get safely round, 
and must therefore always have some sort of winning chance ; 
but there is not much of him, and I think that the all-round raising 


of the weights will tell more harshly on him than on some of his 


Ae a LS 
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bigger and stronger opponents. Victor Olympic is, | } 
runner, but if he should go to the post there y 
International element in the race, 


a doubtfy) 
ould be 


@ turther 
for he is owned by Count 


Stolberg. Jacobus is owned by Mr. C. Bower Ismay. to oti 
Bloodstone also belongs, and if it should be that he wer, to ‘i 
chosen representative of the stable after all, it wo ld alana 
be well to take the hint. Thowl Pin, if sure, is very coy mA 
could hardh i 
ex] d to : 
ul s 
br 
ner p 
gt B 
Cor , 
Me! 
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FACE THE GATE. Copyright brit meg st 
to nclus 
I return to my original notion that Ballyhackle o1 istone is 
a likely winner of this year’s Grand National. NT 


A FAMOUS STEEPLi. | 
CHASING STABLE 


T Royston in Hertfordshire, Mr. Perey Whitak 
over a stable in which are sheltered some fi 
horses whose object in life is the winning of 
jumps—hurdles or fences, as the case n be. In 
the doing of this they are eminently suc 

is their success to be wondered at, for they are taught t! 
and got into racing condition by a past-master of the trainer's 
art. If asked, Mr. Whitaker would probably tell us that the best 
of his fun he has owed to hound and horn, and the ke: 
pleasures to the feel of a chaser in hard condition between his 
knees. He has been Master of a crack pack of hounds, he has 
gone to hounds as only such a fine and fearless rider could have 
gone, he has ridden and still rides steeplechases and hurdle races 
with consummate skill and nerve unshaken by many a toss. In 
addition to these qualities, Mr. Whitaker brings to the exercise 
of the profession which he has adopted an almost intuitive knowledge 
of what each individual horse under his charge can or cannot 
do, patience, determination and a thorough grasp of stable manage- 
ment. He is a firm believer in plenty of 
matter of fact, so well are the horses schooled that it is very seldom 
one of them comes to grief unless baulked or otherwise interfered 
with. He has, moreover, the advantage of being able to dispose 
of the services of that most able professional cross-country rider 
F. Mason, and in Mr. P. Roberts he has a worthy successor to himself 


presides 


nd-forty 


sful ; nor 
r business 


nest of his 


‘ schooling,” and, as a 
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nd that is high praise. Among the horses now 
the saddk ana < 


trained 1m the 
Great Cross, } : : ; 

j National Steeplechase ; but at the time of writing it seems 
Grand .Né al S 


arobable that Twelfth Lancer and Axle Pin will be the representa- 
fa mee the stable in the big race. Dy winning the Stanley Steeple- 
restr ur, Twelfth Lancer showed that he could negotiate 
’ fences in safety; but beyond that his pretensions 


famous Royston stable, five- -Lord Rivers, Twelfth 
Shanawan and Ax’e Pin—were entered for the 
Lancer, 


chase last yee 


og intree 
ony tional honours are not very great. On his last appear- 
nce if ] c he was unplaced in the Lancashire Handicap Steeple- 
nae won by Irish Mail ; and should he run in the big race this 
mere ernoon, he will be meeting the Lancashire winner on 
» worse terms. Axle Pin has done better, for last vear he was 
ced i, behind Jerry M. and Bloodstone, in the Grand 
\ wane But seeing that, for the 16lb. and four lengths by which 
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WINNERS TRAINED 
Twelfth Lancer (1), Master at Arms (2), Razorbill (3), Lord Rivers (4), A. J. (5), and Bronzewing III. 





Mr. C. Bower Ismay’s horse then beat him, he has now no more 
than ilb. advantage in the weights, his prospects seem none too 
rosy; the less so that, owing to lameness—shoulder lameness 
it was said—he met with a serious interruption in his preparation 
He seems, however, to have made a satisfactory recovery, and i 


said to have acquitted himself well in a gallop at Sandown Park, 


There is, moreover, a rumour that Mr. Whitaker will be in the saddle, 
and it is needless to add that, should the luck of the race be with him, 
rider, horse and owner (Lord Derby) will meet with arousing ree eptior 

Of the horses now trained by Mr. Whitaker, A.J., Master-at- 
\rms, Lysander, Valentine Maher, Orangeville, Quinton, Razorbill, 
Lord Rivers, Prefect and Bronzewing II1. have all won races thi 


season. The list of owners for whom Mr. Whitaker trains is a lon 


one, and in it are included the names of the Duke of Westminster, 
Lord Derby, Lord Lonsdale, Lord Gerard and Sir W. Eden. 
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OTH in the arrangement of its H-shaped plan and in its 


general treatment, 


THE LESSER’ 
COUNTRY HOUSES 
OF TO-DAY 


without and 


within, Hascombe 


Court is a modern translation of the Tudor 


of building. The 

connecting stroke of 
the H is occupied wholly by 
the hall; the dining-room, 
kitchen and domestic offices 
are in the west wing, and 
the rest of the sitting-rooms 
are disposed on the east 
side. This type of plan gives 
considerable opportunities for 
the attractive treatment of 
the two courts formed on the 
north and south by the pro- 
jection of the wings, and Mr. 
Coleridge has made good use 
of them. On the north side 
the entrance forecourt is 
enclosed by a low wall. The 
approach road is lined for 
some little distance on both 
sides with old rick-stones, 
which mark the edge of the 
grass verge. The north side 
is wholly of brickwork save 
for the architraves of the 
porch and the carved panel 
of arms above it, which are 


of stone. If we make our way round to the south side past 
the east wing, we notice a change of 
hanging has taken the place of simple brick-walling in the 


manner 
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brick filling. Perhaps the most attractive part 
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gables, and arrival on the garden front shows 
vet another manner of building 


heavy half-timlx 
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treatment, 


FROM 





for tile of the wings. 


SOUTH-WEST. 


ENTRANCE FRONT FROM 


(happily not with 
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is the little court enclosed on the south side by the projectior 
It is paved with rectangular stone slabs 


broken scraps which have 
become such a_ tiresome 
fashion of late). The timber 
framing is very _ solidly 
devised and gives an air of 
richness to the wall surface 
In this and, indeed, through- 
out the building, there is 
evidence of Mr. Coleridge's 
knowledge of the right hand 
ling of various materials, but 
it may be doubted whether 
the house would not have 
achieved a greater air ol 
restfulness if he had been 
content to follow fewer good 
traditions at once. There Is 
the further point that a mul- 
tiplicity of materials leads 
to a considerable variation 
in the forms employed 


There is something to be said 
against the free 1 ling of 
hipped roofs and es. It 
is not a questio1 faith 
fulness to traditio1 r there 
is ample histori urrant 
for the mixture, « { there 
were not, invent ist be 
justified of her c! No 
more is suggested that 
a comparatively uild- 
ing seems to call ! init\ 
which comes fro! em 


the choice both 
and = structu I 
All the method ved 
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freely. It 
satisfying 
-rystallise 


that endea d \ 
manner of building. — 
account the many which have been enlarged or 
al » 


altered at 
storehouse 
ess Justifl 


jouse built 


vyhich 1s 
enturies 
ippeal to 
work net 
nspirat! 
nlv wl 
onditio 
‘oncermn 
ir thos 
vreater 
jone d 
passable 
as book 
vhich 

tor e@Xé 
the sn¢ 
traditic 
alf of 
t were 
the buil 
commor! 
the age 
Hugh } 
and spé 
It was « 
secure t! 
Wren. H 


ill-used when he was passed over. 
of important work. 
of Windsor Castle, done for Charles II. 


tx Mr. Coleridge have ample local traditions to 
o sort them, but perhaps it would have been 


r old work to us, are generally in one 





ave drawn upon their variety less 
may at least be said that the most 
of our smaller old houses, which 
in an especial manner the qualities 


That does not take into 


different times and serve thus as a 
of changing tradition. There seems 
:tion, however, for creating, in a new 
at one time, the sense of variety 
the outcome ofthe accretions of 
In all architectural questions the 
istory for the justification of modern 
to be made with some reserve. The 
f the past may be followed safely 
time has not radically altered the 
whether social or technical, which 
people who will live in the house, 
10 build it. There is, moreover, no 
sion than to suppose that all work 
a good period was good or even 
lime has winnowed buildings as well 
jictures and sculpture. Reputations 
great in the seventeenth century, 
e, have perished as completely as 
of yester-year. People are apt to talk of the 


Copyright 


of design which governed the work of the second 


at century as being infallibly right, as though 


ie time and not the men which had produced 


gs. The architects of that period are included in a 
aise, which belongs of right to a few only. If it was 
| not the individual, what is to be said of a man like 
? Pepys regarded him as an ingenious person, 
pleasant hours discussing garden design with him. 


ly by a happy providence that Hugh May did not 
post of Surveyor to the King instead of Sir Christopher 


was well in the running, and thought himself mightily 
As it was, he did a great deal 
He was architect for the large rebuilding 
When Mr. St. John 


Hope’s monumental history of the Castle is published, with its 
plans and pictures of the buildings at all periods, it will be seen 


what a wre 
it from the hands of Sir Jeffery Wyatville may be a parody of 
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tched designer Hugh May was. The Castle as we have 


CORNER OF THE GARDEN COURT. ‘C.u." 
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FROM THE SOUTH-EAST. " COUNTRY LIFE.” 
Gothic, but it is infinitely finer now than as Hugh May left it. 
The exterior elevations were deplorable. Some of his in- 
teriors were good, doubtless because he left them to the 
very competent master-joiners of the day, men like Kennard, 
the friend of Pepys. 

We may be sure that 
old work has 


nothing but the best of the 
survived. No doubt it was acclaimed in 


al A an te 


ET er OT LS IT eres 





Copyright FROM THE NORTH-EAST. “CL! 
the days of its creation as the best of its day, and that 
outstanding quality has preserved it ever since, through 
crises when changing fashions and new uses have demanded 
its destruction. When we are apt to rail at the amount of ugly 
and banal work which is done now, and to summon antiquity 
to witness to our wrongs, we may remember that we have 
inherited the picked work of the centuries and the rest has 
justly perished. That is not to say that we have not lost, 
by ignorant destruction or restoration, a vast deal which 
should have been spared. None the less, we may be sure that 
what has survived is of the best. It is safe to assume, for 
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example, that the great Nonesuch Palace was an 
unreasonable building. Had it been among the 
best of its kind, something of it would have 
survived—incorporated in a later building. It 
lasted until the time of Evelyn and Pepys, and it 
is clear they regarded it as something of a freak. 
The survival of medieval timber halls in houses 
mainly of the seventeenth or eighteenth centuries 
is proof that the owners, when they were re- 
building, were overcome by their particular excel- 


lence rhey would not suffer their loss, although 
they regarded them as relics of a barbarous ase 
age he 
rhese reflections may seem to have little to snc 
do with a Lesser Country House, but mav not be for 
un 
pro’ 
esd 
iret 
hat 
vho 












Copyright HASCOMBE COURT: THE HALL. CL er 
rs 
Mr. Crace deals - 
} questions as the distril vi 
schemes of colours. ar th 
ot varying surtaces and tact 
—ae @ sein trating his argument w | k 
ir : ings of colour treatment al 
— I buildings, mainly Italia . em 
ees : is, in spite of his discla nil 
nd ane’ ke clusively concerned with Sm ron 
: = of Finturicchio, Raphael. | W 
: and their school To those ve swin 
; wane i [ the examples described strated, 5 Sf 
: —_——- i Mr. Crace’s drawings and lac 
of great interest, for they a 
_——~4 ha a very close student ther 
: epoch. In dealing with n m er 
= - ventures on the thorn ect spr 
tak St. Paul’s, but here he wil ily vari 
the lover of Wren’s art along hit thou 
is surely a strange omiss re st 
that in the whole book the no ret = 
rr . . euce to sd Stevens r ;ma 
Copyright I HE PORC H “C.L." oral Beene ge a “eg It “* ™ nd 
decoration. One aspect of t t of 1s- 
decoration which hardly me« wit The 
wholly valueless. There is a risk that an due recognition is the col . nif 
exaggerated importance may be attached to of internal architecture full 
the lessons of antiquity and their bearing on art cannot be the leadir all 
modern design. We leave Hascombe Court Crace’s ideas presuppos« . 
with the feeling that Mr. Coleridge has caught detailed fresco, or other p e on 
with faithfulness the spirit of the old work, can be worked up to by 
. . and bands of ornament in ‘ Ss W 
but that it might have been expressed in a Subed of cu 0 enw as aie 
more restrained way. None the less, he has the effect produced on | ae pe 
contrived the house very conveniently and tn dain iin tet — 
without any affectations which would com- woed - fecls this himeclf in gees 
promise its comfort, and he has done it GROUND AND FIRST FLOOR PLANS National Gallery staircas ith 
within economic limits. The expenditure, scribes how the central os 
inclusive of the cost of the stables, represented a cubic foot price pictorially filled in, owing to the slackness of the authoriti« Mr Cra ucl 
of slightly less than elevenpence W. to be put to the test of so pulling together the differing fresco panels it s sil 
Cortile of the Royal Exchange as to create a total colour impr i | toge 
the present isolated patches, simply by decorating in colour ver 
the enclosing walls and ceilings of its arcades. The book is certainly the " 
COLOUR IN THE HOUSE. we have ever read on a very difficult subject, one which is usu = a 
t . . words which are not the outcome of clear thinking Mr. Crace’ ethod S 
The Art of Colour Decoration, by John D. Crace, F.S.A Batsford.) study is capable of a wide extension, and opens the door to a de nowledg ucl 
THE right use of colour in the decoration of the house is one of those things of the at ch chest Gain The drawtess ta colce ad the 
which it is very difficult to explain and teach by the written word. Mr. Crace reproduced und 
is an unrivalled authority on the archwology of his subject, and combines with 
1s 


wide knowledge a lite-long practical experience in the decorative arts. He has 


been careful to keep his subject within narrow limits, and deals neither with A FRIEND OF HANDEL. and 


historical questions, nor with differences of style, nor with details of colour har- thre 
mony His purpose has been to illustrate the extent to which the art of coloured Tschudi, the Harpsichord-Maker, by William Dale, F.S.A ‘ Me 
decoration should be controlled by principles which are constant and independent THE composers and virtuosi of the eighteenth century have ! eta " 
of style. He approaches the question from the only reasonable standpoint, in plenty, but the makers of the instruments to whom they . 
viz., the need so to distribute colour values that they may assist and emphasise been left in obscurity. Mr. Dale has rescued from oblivion But sn = 

the architectural quality of the building which is decorated. In these days a Swiss who settled in London, and was there known as Burkat > Hi Stop 
people are too much inclined to shirk the use of colour, but it is possible to grow a most eminent maker of harpsichords, and employed for a . part 
weary of the inevitable white room, relieved only by broad splashes of flat Joshua Tschudi, but the two quarrelled, and Joshua started . WOO 
colour in curtain and carpet No doubt such treatment has the merit of sim- own account. Burkat’s on!y daughter, Barbara, married a your — and 
plicity and secures the avoidance of vulgarity, but it is not a very brave maker, named Broadwood. He went into partnership first w elde a 
decorative policy. It does little or nothing, for example, to emphasise definite then with the younger Burkat Tschudi, thus founding a dynast es tin 
architectural features of a room, and it may tend to make pictures and furniture makers which has continued until this day. Mr. Dale sets . af “ 
look unduly detached from their surroundings. Mr. Crace makes a good point friendship between Handel and Tschudi, and discusses the v road 10l€ 
when he says that “ the isolated mural painting unconnected by colour with its the harpsichords which are said to have belonged to the é air e: DY | 
surroundings can never beautify the building itself, and a picture only becomes Tschudi’s fame extended beyond England. He made for Fre 7 Ps “ Fore 
really decorative when so allied by colour to its setting as to become an integral the harpsichord with very interesting claw and ball feet, whit ea 2 - pate 
part of the whole The modern painter fears adjacent colour The great the Hohenzollern Museum, and Mr. Dale illustrates it. Those w : rs om 
masters had no such fears, but invariably so extended the colouring beyond in the harpsichord and in its gradual supplanting by the pian iat pe 


the limits of the picture as to express and beautify the structure.” entertaining matter in Mr. Dale’s pages. 
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OER FIELD AND 


HUNTING IN SPRING. 

HE serious business of the season is over. Most packs of 
harriers are in kennel, and those foxhounds which hunt 
in grass vale councries have finished altogether. In 
plough countries the corn crops are already too advanced 
to be galloped over without fear of damage in so wet 
Onlv in the countries with wide stretches of moorland, on 


a season : . ; ‘ 
the Wiltshire Downs, on the Dorsetshire hills and in the big wood- 
ands can hunting go on. There is no reason, except consideration 
ne men, horses, hounds and possibly foxes, why we should not 
unt all t! ear round in a few countries. The buck and the stag 
provide a days more, and the New Forest in April is a favoured 
att of ing people. I know a man who once said he was 
tired of t ummer by May 2oth. Nor can there be any doubt 
that whe nting ceases there is a blank in our lives. But those 
who hat do the work of hunting find that the leisure of the 
<ymmer is not for them a time of ease. In the first place 
there ar puppies coming in to be trained and, in many cases, 
nursed, he curse of distemper lies heavy on most kennels 
nowaday [he cures and inoculations which have been invented 
ve SOT iccesses, but the disease has so many forms, and so 
ittle, eve yw, is known, that it is impossible to say that a satis- 
factory or prophylactic has yet been discovered. So far as 
| know iirly warm, dry spring, with judicious care, exercise 
nd feed are the most likely conditions to make the attacks 
ight, th res many and the losses few. But I have wandered 
fom my mmediate topic of spring hunting. There are still a 
ow days’ inting of the fallow buck. Ona fine April morning we 
swing int ie saddle and trot away over the Forest. The heather 
5 spring der the horse’s feet, and the patches of bog and soft 
places at irly perceptible even to the inexperienced eye; where 
there is heather and where water stands in the furrows and tracks 
there is satety and sound going. The gorse is already in bloom, and 


spring is casting its russet-tinted shadow before giving a glow and 
varmth to the sun-lighted Forest. The air is soft and still, and 
though perhaps for the sake of scent we might be glad to feel a bite of 
east in the wind, yet one is thankful for the promise of spring. The 
sembly at the fixture is a big one; the Forest is full of visitors 
und of motor-cars. But the Master and his hounds are there before 
us—big dog hounds, the beautiful giants of many a famous pack. 
The servants in green, the Forest keepers in their picturesque 
wiforms, and the Forest and its trees make up a scene that is 
full of associations. The hard lines of the enclosures iather 
spoil the beauty of the Forest and are gradually deteriorating 
the pastures. But all alike are shelters for deer, and the ponies, 
too, sometimes find their way in in bad weather. The harbouring 
s wonderfully well done in the New Forest, and though it may 
take some time to separate a buck from the herd, it does not take very 
long to find the deer in the first instance. A challenge from the hounds, 
, note of the horn, and the Hunt is up and the deer are away 
with that swift, easy motion which is characteristic of the fallow 
deer. The red deer stag never looks to be travelling fast ; the fallow 
buck goes so fast that the eye can scarcely follow him. Then there 
ssilence ; the buck is away, and the pack, which have been coupled 
together hitherto, are let go. With a majestic sweep they swing 
over the foil and settle down, stringing out, indeed, but throwing 
their tongues more freely than their fellows on Exmoor. Now 
is the time to fix one’s utmost attention on the chase, for a fallow 
buck seldom runs straight, and he means to find others and shift 
the burden of the chase on to a doe. The chase goes forward, 
and then the sounds we have ridden to cease to be our guides, for 
it is clear that hounds are divided and are hunting several lines ; 
ind presently the sight of a doe flashing over a ride with two or 
three couples of hounds close at her tells us we are among fresh 
deer. How the Master and his men ever keep to the line 
ofa hunted deer in Oakley Enclosures or the Burley Woods is to 
me an imcreasing source of wonder; but somehow hounds are 
stopped and the foil recovered, and once more, with the greater 
part of the pack and the Master, we are pushing on ; and now the 
woods grow more open. At the end of a long vista there is a gate, 
and as we - wing through in our turn, the hounds come out into the 


open, running well, and we gallop over the open. Now is the 
‘une for ¢. tion about bogs; ruts hidden by heather and rabbit- 
holes mus 


: chanced, and there are fairly numerous tracks made 
3 ponies _ id cattle which help us along. But in a wet season a 
orest bog — not to be lightly encountered, and the green and grey 
patches sh, id be avoided. It was only a narrow place a few feet 
held a good horse the other day for a couple of hours 
ies had cut faggots and put them underneath to give 

I never heard of a Forest bog swallowing up a man, 
hold a horse and most will spoil our hunt for us. 


across, bu 
ull some Z 
him footh 


bUL Many 


FURROW. 


But the bogs passed and the hounds kept touch with we arrive 
at last at a place where hounds are at fault. The Master makes 
good every inch of ground, for the deer has squatted like a hare, 
and bucks lie close when they begin to feel that their strength is 
failing. Presently, from some quite unexpected place the quarry 
springs up, and we catch a view as he bounds away over the bushes, 
apparently as fresh as ever ; but a buck fresh found is putting on, 
in the wonderful way hunted animals do, the appearance of vigour. 
Once out of sight we know he will begin to labour in his stride. 
[Listen to the hounds; they at least are not deceived. The fox- 
hound when he is running for blood can roar like any bloodhound ; 
and there is the accent of ferocity and the joy of the successful 
chase in their voices. The turns are short now, but the pack are 
scarcely ever off the line. Some of the old hounds never leave it, and 
then the end comes. We look round. We have been hunting and the 
hounds have been working hard for two hours, and the field is tas 
smaller than at the start. Some have retired, some horses have 
stopped (to ride to hounds in the New Forest requires blood and con- 
dition above all things blood), some riders have fallen, more are lost 
altogether, and perseverance and luck have enabled a few to reach 
the finish—I1l to-day, you to-morrow, for the chances are the next 
time we go out we shat! be lost, for all our fancied woodcraft, know- 
ledge of hound work and keenness. Every successful hunt should 
be marked with a white stone, for everyone in the Forest loves 
hounds sometimes, and some of us fairly often. 


SPRING FOX-HUNTING. 

Two days of last week give a good idea of spring fox-hunting 
at its best and worst. The first was the visit of the Grafton Hounds 
to Shuckburgh at the invitation of Lord Willoughby de Broke, 
It is a famous covert to draw, a splendid country to ride over, just on 
the borders of the Warwickshire and the Pytchley Hunts, and one has 
a chance to see the pack which of all in the Midlands has the name 
for killing foxes and close hunting. It was known that Mr. McNeil! 
had brought with him the now famous Grafton bitch pack. There 
was a great crowd, there were plenty of foxes and no sport. At 
this season of the year earths were open, and into them fox afte! 
fox went to ground, so that we had from time to time a tantalising 
and all too short experience of the drive and music of the Grafton 
bitches. That is just one of the chances of spring hunting The 
other day I was with the Hertfordshire, a pack which has had great 
sport this season. The hounds had a run which had all the qualities 
of pace, distance, point and quality. Just at first the time of 
three hours looks as if the hunt must have been a slow one. But 
if we subtract the pauses and the checks, we shall find that the 
hounds went fast enough for most horses and too quickly for some. 
To begin with, hounds took up the heel line of a traveller whe had 
not waited to be found, but had gone away. Oliver had to lift 
them forward before they could settle. So serving was the scent 
that even after this delay they began to run in earnest. The fox 
made his point to Harlington, but finding the earths safely closed, 
went on, and then there was a blank, for over a closely wired farm 
hounds got away by themselves and were found checked beyond 
Toddington. The hunt had lasted a long time, the check was 


tedious and some people went home. But Oliver is a “ tryer,” 
and he was by no means convinced that the fox was lost. Then 
came the cream, hounds running for fifty minutes. The fox 


was probably out of his country, but he was a very stout 


one, and managed to get to ground in a sandpit The hounds 


covered about fifteen miles. The handling of the hounds was 
a fine bit of hunting science and patience. The question 


that will arise in most people’s minds is ‘‘ Could it have been the 
same fox ?’’ [am not prepared to put any limit on the possibilities 
of endurance of a mature fox if he is not hustled at first. This 
fox had a long start, there were one or two pauses, and hounds 
did not drive him hard till the last hour; but a light fox late in 
the afternoon is not easily hustled. On the other hand, the 
feature in favour of the hounds was the way the scent held, 
so that even after quite long delays the pack could hunt without 
difficulty. 
THE GRAFTON MASTER. 

Writing of this pack reminds me that they have a new Master. 
Mr. Hawkins has hunted harriers from Everdon for a good many 
seasons, and he adds one more to the number of Masters of Fox- 
hounds who have served an apprenticeship with harriers. He has 
long lived and hunted both with the Pytchley and the Grafton, 
and is popular in both countries. Mr. Hawkins will keep a pro- 
fessional huntsman for all four days of the week, and has selected 
Hewett, at present huntsman of the Belvoir, to hunt the hounds. 
Mr. Hawkins will begin his mastership with an excellent stock of 
foxes in a country that has been fairly hunted, and with a first-rate 
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All those who know Mr. Hawkins know that he 
is a thorough sportsman, very keen and very fond of hounds. 


pack of hounds 


CHANGES. 


Mr. H. W. Smith will be succeeded in the Westmeath country 
by Mr. Hope Johnstone. The American hounds did not, as he hoped, 
compare favourably with the English pack. 
no hound that can do anything the foxhound cannot be trained 


There is in reality 
to do. Moreover, the foxhound will not only do the work, but 
do it better than any other hound. At the same time it would 
have been interesting to see what Mr. Smith’s hounds would have 
done with a more perfect acclimatisation and a longer experience. 
W. Medecalf, the kennel huntsman to the Cattistock, is going to 
carry the horn with the West Cumberland. His old Dorsetshire 


friends will wish him well in his new post. 


THE DEVON AND SOMERSET. 


The Easter Monday holiday-makers had a great day with the 


von and Somerset. It took three hours to kill a stag, but he was 
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never very faraway. He was a young stag of a most unenter 
sort that ran rings like a hind and chose all the gorse-covered hill 
and bad-scenting ground between Grabhist Hill and Slowley w, - 
Nothing but the most patient hunting could have brought the eng 
to bay at last in the Brook. foot-people’s a 
when a patient person who clung to Grabhist Hil] and beds fe 
of field-glasses could see most of the fun. The Stag showed “t. ve 
often, and that is what holiday-makers love to see. np 


prising 


It was a real 


It is the re, 
deer that attracts them. 


THE WATERFORD. 


I bear that Mr. Davey and Mr. Leader, from N, 


North Cornwall 
have taken the Waterford. The new Masters aie sur 


> like } 
country, and the country are certain to appreciate ~ 
Mr. Leadei used to hunt the Muskerry country, and jy made 
name there as a huntsman. Of late years he has [x huntin 
in the Cattistock country, and was an appreciative crj f honed 
and field methods in this, just now, perhaps the of nee 
provincial countries. X ' 





THE BEST BREED. 
supposed to have any expert 


NYONI 


frequently asked which is the best breed for a beginner 


knowledge is 


At the most, 
one can but reply in general terms, the first of which 
would probably be in the nature of an interrogation. 

“What object have you got in view ? 


to take up when establishing a kennel. 


Do you wish merely to 
win prizes, to make money, or are you entering upon the hobby 
because you are a dog-lover, interested in the many problems 
If the latter 
is the dynamic motive, as I trust it may be, I should tell my inter- 
locutor that it is purely a matter of personal taste and convenience, 


with which all intelligent breeders are concerned ? ”’ 


Obviously, large dogs need much room, plenty of exercising ground 
close at hand tolerably free from the intrusion of motor and othe 
traffic, and the possession of some means, for in the early days, 
at any rate, no matter what may come later, it is scarcely likely 
that the returns will equal the outgoings. True, if a man supervises 
affairs himself it will be found that the cost per head is surprisingly 
small; but however economical and practical we may be the aggre- 
gate cost is sure to be fairly heavy. I know one man who allows 
three pounds of meat a day for each adult—good Colonial beef, 
and not merely horseflesh. This, I am disposed to think, is an 
extravagance, if horse-meat is examined with care before being 
accepted ; but no doubt he knows his business best, and it must be 
said for his plan that the dogs are grown to great size and are always 
put down in first-class condition. With regard to accommodation 
1 am perfectly well aware that many big dogs are kept on the out- 
skirts of towns. I do not say that it is impossible, but it will 
much conduce to your comfort and freedom from worry and trouble 
if you have either a spacious yard or paddock and are not under 
the constant necessity of keeping your charges close to heel when 
on the roads. You may say that, having a stable, you have plenty 
of room for two or three dogs, and so you may have at the beginning, 
but the inevitable tendency of kennels is to increase in numbers. 
Just one or two more brood bitches are added, and almost before 
you are aware you find yourself confronted with the problem of 
housing a score of puppies which may have to be kept a month or 
two before being distributed to other quarters. Several of these, 
too, are so full of promise that it would break your heart to part 
with them; and, what is more, you ought not to sell the best 
if you are going to make any advance. Your guiding ambition 
should be to see some of each litter a little better than their parents, 
and the gradual growth of stock which will make your strain more 
or less self-contained. Only in this way can ultimate success 
Having a desirable type in mind, you must set yourself 
the tusk of producing it with tolerable uniformity, making it so 
impressive that people can recognise a member of your family 


con.s, 


when they see it, precautions being taken to ensur t yo 
proceeding along correct lines. It is easier to stamp b 


istics than good, whereby other breeders avoid yor 


poison instead of using it as you had imagined | kt 
faults so persistently inbred that they inevitably crop up. no matt 


how remote the fresh blood may be with which their possess 
are allied. 
exemplifying important points lacking in my strain, | should hesitat 
about doing so if he and his forbears persistently showed any 
very undesirable feature. 


A MATTER OF TASTE. 


Terriers and other small dogs are less exacting in their demai 


while many toys can very well have a room to themselves in t 


house. This brings us back to the question of individua! preteret 
and I usually reply to the seeker after information : “ Surel 
like one breed better than another. Why do you not go toasi 


and decide for yourself ?’’ So far as dispositions are concer 


dogs are very much what we make them, few varieties being lacking 


in intelligence or pleasing manners if they are carefully school 
from the beginning. One or two considerations, however, 0 
well be advanced for the assistance of the beginner, who ts !requent 
advised to espouse the cause of a neglected variety becaust 
petition will not be as close. With this view I am in direct conflict 
It is perfectly true that in several varieties one would have no dift 
culty in taking the lead after a few months; but where st 
pleasure, that position once reached ? Surely to anyon wit! 
sporting instinct there is little gratification im winning prizes 
all competition absent. The zest comes in when you 

others in well-filled classes with most of the champions pres 
A reserve in such company is preferable to a Pyr 
In every way the interest is redoubled by association w! 
that has many adherents. One meets more people ¢! ged in 


- 


similar hobby; he feels that he is in the main cu! I 


merely in a stagnant backwater, and something 1 
cropping up to stimulate endeavour. Admittedly, | work ¢ 


reaching somewhere near the top will be more difficult 


feelings the easy task is rarely worth troubling abou‘ e 
as well amuse ourselves sticking postage stamps In Ibum | 
pretty patterns. Another aspect relates to the disp oe 
Specimens of a few breeds are almost unsaleable, po 
the prices rule so low as to be practically negligible. dogg 
people are in the fortunate position of being able ai 

sordid mercenary matters altogether; a few choice s saan 
sell their dogs at all, but the majority, while being a 


the best sense, are not above trying to meet their exp 
sales. Any beginner who may read these lines shot 


However keen | might be on using a certain stud dog 
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ai TRAVELLING KIT. 
The fitted Suit Case illustrated is 
indispensable if travelling comfort 
is studied. Made in finest solid 
all leather, and containing a complete 
th set of plain sterling silver fittings 
% and toilet requisites, it is a model 
“ of convenience, so constructed that 
ne! the articles within, whilst kept 


in perfect condition, are readily 
accessible. Size 24 inches. 


Price £15 15 O 


Customers’ own Fittings can be placed 
inside any Bag if desired, or Cases can 
be arranged to meet the users needs 
Photographs and Estimates post free 
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hesitate a long time before embarking upon a variety that is 
unpopular. Success may be his, of a kind similar to Dead Sea 
fruit, but he will have the utmost difficulty in getting rid of his 


puppies, even at insignificant sums. A. CROXTON SMITH. 


THE HORSEMAN. 


The Complete Horseman, by William Scarth Dixon. (Methuen.) 

THE complete horseman cannot be formed by reading a book, but it is equally 
true that his education is not finished until he has read and studied what has 
been written on the subject. The most valuable books on such subjects as 
horsemanship are those which are not so much concerned with theory as experi- 
ence, It is the peculiar merit of Mr. Scarth Dixon's writings that he has had 
much personai experience of the subjects on which he writes, and scarcely less 
f the best way to put them before his readers. It is sometimes said that we 
perhaps the reason is that they 
The Complete Horseman 
is full of wise hints, and if the reader who has kept borses finds his own ideas 


fail to profit by the experiences of others ; 
cannot always put them into intelligible language 


ind experiences repeated and confirmed, he will find many things he has not 
thought of in these pages. Mr. Scarth Dixon holds to an opinion which the present 
writer firmly believes in—that no one can be a complete horseman without firsi 
becoming an efficient horse-master. Thus the earlier chapters deal with the 
Stable, Feeding and the Choice and Care of Horses generally. Mr. Dixon has 
read what other writers have said, and corrects their views by his own experience ; 
and in preferring 11ft. by 7ft. as the size of a horse-box, instead of the ordinary 
roft. by 6ft., we certainly agree In these cases, however, we have sometimes to 
consider the limitations of space but, generally speaking, a horse thrives better 
in a big box than in a small one But more important, though, of course, closely 
connected with the size of the boxes, is the allowance of cubic feet of air to each 
horse. We look on 1,200ft. for each horse as a minimum, and have found that 
stables can hardly be too roomy and airy, provided always that the horses are 
protected from draughts rhe chapter on the Buying of Horses is useful, if only 


for its plain speaking. We have heard men complain, often unjustly, of the 
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dishonesty-—or, at all events, of the subtlety—of those who ae 
tothem. But for once that a man is defrauded in a horse dea] by 
are ten occasions on which he is deceived by himself 
selves to be persuaded into buying horses which ars unsuitable 
as the author rightly says, the first step towards the purchase of a } 
quite honest with ourselves as to our powers as a horseman or a. 
It is in this, as in many other circumstances of life, necessary to know 
cannot do or do not know. There is one point on which Mr. Seart 
some stress, which has not often been noticed, but in which w: 
at one with him—.in preferring a well-bred horse with a good should 
work. The polo type of cob, for example, is not only the safest. | 
most enduring sort for country work, and will outlive and outsta, 
bred ones. These are excellent for town work and short dista; 
action is attractive ; but when it comes to touring and driving 
the well-bred pony of polo type cannot be beaten. When we 
our complete horseman in the saddle, we find Mr. Scarth Dixo, 
indeed. Many years in the saddle enable him not only to lay d 
but to illustrate them by means of facts drawn from actual experi 
has in our day changed so much as our views on borsemansbip 


for 


can recollect that the schooling we received consisted of be ing p 
often without stirrups, and being laughed at or scolded if we fell off 
we learned to stick on, to turn our toes in ; but of handling a hor 
legs, we had but a very primitive idea, and what we learned 
taught ourselves. But now, chiefly owing to polo, a very much 
has been established. We notice this in our show-rings, wher 
manship is often seen which was evidently learned in a good 
Scarth Dixon is as much as the present writer in favour of < 
for men and horses, and without some experience of the haut 
can nowadays be considered a “‘ complete horseman.” This bx 
titie ; though no one will become a “ complete horseman” by readi: 
other book ; but it is scarcely too much to say that no one is quite 
his knowledge of ‘horsemanship until he has read it, and we 
to be read and re-read by those who know something, and to | 
beginners in riding and horse-keeping. 


APRIL REVIEWS. 


THE NINETEENTH CENTURY AND AFTER. 


R. WRAY SKILBECK may be congratulated on having produced a 
singularly fine number Leaving out the articles on general 
politics, there are several contributions which will appeal keenly 
to the general reader Perhaps the most beautiful of them is 
Sir Edward Sullivan’s discussion on *‘ What Shakespeare Saw in 

Nature.” There are many interesting points in this, but one 

of the most effective is in a contrast between Bacon and Shakespeare. With 
Shakespeare “the very mention of the name of the simplest flower” sets 


free some fine association : 


The marigold that goes to bed wi’ the sun 
And with him rises weeping. 


There is no need to multiply examples, as our readers can do so for themselves ; 
but nothing of the kind can be found in the celebrated essay, ‘* Of Gardens.” 
Savs Sir Edward: “ In it some hundred flowers and trees are mentioned as 
‘things of beauty,’ for the guidance of those who wish ‘ to garden finely,’ yet 
never a one of them has even an adjective added to its ordinary name to commend 
its attractiveness or suggest a gardener’s love of leaf or blossom.”” He comes to 
the conclusion that from start to finish “it is no better than a nursery-man’s 
bald catalogue of seasonable plants.” In other words, Bacon had not the poetic 
imagination, and this of itself is the crushing, final and complete reply to the 
A very interesting little paper is sent by Mrs. John 
Thomas the sage, and Jane his wife, 
but Thomas Carlyle, the 


propounders of the heresy 
Hall on “‘ The Two Thomas Carlyles.” 
said manv bitter things about his “‘ double-goer ” 
advocate, was in reality a singularly learned, courteous and modest gentleman. 
He, indeed, happened to be a leading light in the church founded by Edward 
Irving; but was in no way deserving of the phrase—*‘ a crack-brained enthu- 
siast,”” which was applied te him by Jane Welsh Carlyle. Mr. Atherley-Jones 
writes a different kind of article on “ The Promised Land.” Here he discusses 
the agrarian situation without bias or animus of any kind, but with a great 
deal of clear common-sense and moderation of judgment. He shows that none 
of the three parties to the land partnership is highly paid. The landlord does 
not get much in rents, nor the tenant in profits, nor the labourer in wages; and 
Mr. Atherley- Jones does not very well see how to remedy this state of things 


THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


IN this number Mr. Sidney Low tries to answer the question “ Is Our Civilisation 
Dying?” He deals with only one side of his subject, namely, the contention 
of the eugenist that the unfit are multiplying more swiftly than the fit, and 
hence the race is in danger of decay Mr. Low seems to question the whole 
doctrine of heredity. He argues that the baby of the gutter and the baby of 
the palace might grow up very much in the same way if they were supervised 
and educated in the same wavy from infancy upwards. But this argument is 
easily met by the old example of the twins. Environment really counts for less 
than inheritance, and it would be as reasonable to expect Derby winners from 
cart-horses as that the child of cultivated ancestors should be no more than the 
equal of the child of ancestors uncultivated and often criminal. Apart from this, 
however, it is obvious that there are many considerations of a very different kind 
which would come into the purview of anyone who made a real endeavour to 
Among the other contents of the number we netice a 
poem by Rabindranath Tagor: It is one of the prose poems with which the 
world is now becoming familiar. We quote the first paragraph of it: “ The 
selling has been done and the buying. All the dues from both sides have been 
gathered, and it is time for me to go home. But, gatekeeper, dost thou ask 
for thy toll? Fear not, I have still something left to my share. My fate has 
not cheated me of my all.” A contribution that will delight readers of taste 


answer this question 


is that of Maurice A. Gerothwohl, who discusses with insight and ce} 
de Vignv (and Some English Poets) on Nature 


THE ENGLISH REVIEW. 


rHIS is a number at once light and good 


It begins with a ver 
by W. H. Davies. It is called “* The Strange City,”’ and, if we are n 
is the longest poem he has written. Mr. Arncld Bennett begins a serix 
on what he calls ‘“* The Story Teller’s Craft.” There are several exc 
stories ; and Mr. Herbert Cescinsky writes with knowledge on “‘ The 
of Furniture Faking.”” The Editor concludes the number with an es 
in the shape of notes on the military preparations of Europe. It 
may be judged from its conclusion, which we quote : The emy 
At its beat civilisation throws off its mask. And the blood surges in « 
and women are proud of their motherhood. Ra-ta-plan! Ra-ta- 
The call of blood and death! Admitted. Well, it 
now in Europe loud enough, coming across the waters even into t! 
and gardens of England. Shall we, too, follow it, goose-step, eves 
God and King’? Shall we follow our Socialists with their appeal f 


ugly noise, yes! 


preparedness, or shall we pass on to the thirteenth tee, and risk pot-luc! 


it comes ?”” 
POETRY AND DRAMA. 

‘POETRY AND DRAMA” may be described as a new magazin 
it is developed from an older one. It takes the place of Mr. Harel 
Poetry Review, and is now to be issued quarterly. A new Poet? 

being published under the editorship of Mr. Stephen Phillips. Thos 

in the poetry of to-day will read the pages of Poetry and Drama wit 

curiosity. Probably more pleasure would have been given if great: 
been exercised in the arrangement. The Editor leads off with a 


Explanatic.a " that must be boring to all but a verv small circle, and t! 


following it are not very illuminating. It is otherwise with the secti: 


called “ Criticism.”” This contains a notable contribution from M 


Newbolt, alert as ever to recognise new taient in the pvets of to-day 
much to stimulate thought in what Mr. Newbolt says, as there is 
much of the other writing that Mr. Monro has got together 
criticism one feels inclined to make is that the new school does 
be very wide. The same names crop up again and again, as though 
were not made very welcome 


SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 

*SCRIBNER’S” is a very strong number. Mr. John Galsworth, 
it a new serial, “*‘ The Dark Flower,” which promises to be one of his 
Mr. Price Collier in the process of discussing ‘“‘ Germany and the 
has arrived at the Army, which he finds to be only a safeguard of | 
menace to it. The extracts from the “ Letters and Journals of ( 
Norton,” as might be expected, reflect a great deal of his charm 
the following from the account of George Eliot and her conversat 
talk was by no means brilliant. She said not one memorable thing, 
the talk of a person of strong mind who had thought much and who ! 
and consequently it was more than commonly interesting. Her 1 
too intense, she leans over to you till her face is close to yours, at 
very low and eager tones; nor is her manner perfectiy simple. I' 
that, or it suggests that, of a woman who feels herself to be of n 
accustomed, as she is, to the adoring flattery of a coterie of not und 
admirers. In the course of the afternoon three or four men came 
one whom I knew was Professor Beasley. We came away just b 
. Everyone who knows Mrs. Lewes well seems attached to her 
who know speak in the warmest terms of her relations to her husb 
family—of her good sense and her gondness.” 


Many mer ae 
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must be experienced to be fully realized. Perfect com- 
bustion means perfect heating and this is where the 
Bowes’ Patent Well Fire scores over the ordinary fire 
grate. It is the old style hearth fire adapted to modern 
conditions and improved upon scientifically. The Well 
Fire will burn 20 to30 hourswithout feeding,and besides 
this and other advantages, it consumes itsown smoke; 

is comfort, efficiency, and economy combined. 











Bowes: 
Patent: 


‘Well: 
Fire: 


Burns day 
and night 
without 

attention 





Bowes’ Patent is the original Well Fire. It burns less 
-oal and gives better results than any other fireplace. 


Please write for Illustrat d Booklet, entitled *“* Do Re Warm,” 
‘veeon application. CALL AND SEE IT BURNING A7 


he WELL FIRE & FOUNDRY Co., Ltd., 
15, Berners Street, LONDON, W. 


ALSO 
16, John Dalton St., . Church St., 


2 
MANCHESTER. LIVERPOOL. 





TheCosy Comfort THE ORBIT OF LIFE 
of a Well fires ITS DANCERS — ITS SAFEGUARD. 























Complete provistin fer these and all other 
contingencies is afforded by Lhe simple Lut 


NORTH BRITISH & MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY -estastisHep i809 
Full intarmation on application to 


LONDON Gl Threadneedle St EC. EDINBURCH G4 Princes St 





sal { NEWCASTL E-on-TYNE—H. Walker & Son,Ld..55, WestgateRd. 7 
special Gl ASGOW—James Simpcon & Sons, 309, Sauchieh.ll Street. 
‘Agents: | EDINBURGH—J. Gray & Son, 89 (eorge St eet. 





Or any of the Companys Branch Offices 

































When you buy Lamps— 
be sure they are 


“Z LAMPS 


British — Brightest — Best 


Obtainable from Electricians, Ironmongers. 
Stores, everywhere. Price List and name of 
nearest Agent on app/ication to 


“27” ELECTRIC LAMP MFG. CO., Ltd., 
Standen Road, Southfields, 
London. 





ya dV bane VOY 
rnith TTA Y WT Your Casements are 
na ME jm 6just sweet! 


Yes, they’re Durobelle 
and absolutely fadeless. 


N two counts do Durobelle Fabries 
claim the interest of all home lovers 








Firstly, they are guaranteed fad 
less—a written guarantee is given with 
every length sold—and secondly, they 
embrace the most delightful collection 
of Art Colourings and Textures it is 
possible to conceive Allens are the 
sole proprietors, and Durobelle Fabrics 
can be obtained from no other source 








BLISTERS. 


cases of Sp-ung Tendon, 
Spavin, Curb, Splint, Th 


bursal enl srgement. 


AND SADDLERS 


NO MORE FIRING 
OR IRRITATING 


Reducine will cure the worst 


pin, Wind Galls, Sprung 
Hock, or any other joint or 


OF ALL CHEMISTS 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET. 



















Patterns Loaned Free. 









Allen's will gladly loan vattern 
books of any of the following 
Durobelle specialities 












Casement Cloths, lin 
9)d. and 11)d. per yard 
Casement Cloths, 50in 


Bog 
oro- 


1/4}, 1/7), 1/11) per yard 
Curtains, Reps & Damasks, n 
2/2 to 4/6 per yard 

Mercerised Poplin, 50in 
36 per yar. 























Tapestries, S0in 
4/11 to 8/11 per yard. 


All guaranteed fadeless 












“MY LADY S HOME.” 


















DUBLIN. 


By 
RE JUCINE! 1/6 





The Reducine Co. 


47, South Frederick St 


Edition de Luxe in colour 


photography -upwards 100 
pages sent post free 
anywhere 















Durobelle Fabrics can be seen at Allen's London Showrooms, 6, Sloane Street. S.W. 
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MOTORING IN THE PYRENEES. 


WHOLE sheaf of misconceptions needs to be removed 
in regard to the desirability or otherwise of touring 
in the Pyrenees by road. Paramount among these 
is the idea that the district is analogous to the 
Riviera in respect of season, and is only to be visited 

in winter or early spring Let it be said at once that, where 
motoring is concerned, one might with equal justice believe that 
St. Moritz, Mirren, Wengen and kindred places should only be seen 
when ski-ing, skating and tobogganing are being indulged in by 
delighted winter sports enthusiasts. As a matter of fact, the 
mental association of winter and the Pyrenees is solely and entirelv 
English, and to arrive at the genesis of this prepossession one must 
enquire what the average Englishman knows by hearsay about 
the Franco-Spanish ranges. Two places stand out prominently 
in his conceptions, namely, Biarritz and Pau. The former place 
owes a large measure of its fame in our own country to the fact 
that it was beloved of the late King Edward VII., and that 
Mr. Gladstone was wont to go thither to recuperate ; and, as the 
place is more bracing than the Riviera, there is a basis of reason 
for the notion that it may usefully be visited in spring. But 
tiarritz is no more the Pyrenees than Brighton is the South Downs ; 
it is not even the marine terminus of a range of lofty mountains 
of over six hundred miles in length, for they reach their 
western limit at Behobie 
Pau, of course, has been known to English people ever since 
pack of foxhounds was taken over for the amusement of Welling 
ton’s officers in the waiting periods of the Peninsular War. To this 
day it is a purely English preserve, without any summer season, 
and hunting is still carried on; albeit the fox is let out of a box 
and chased until he escapes to the hills, whereupon another box 
is forthcoming, another fox is turned out and the chase is resumed 
But even Pau itself is not the Pyrenees; it is miles and miles 
away, and has no more to do with motor mountaineering than the 





A MOTOR-DILIGENCE 








NEAR THE COL DU 


plains of Lombardy have with the crossing of t) 
Pau is a truly delightful winter resort, with a wo, 
less ’’ atmosphere ; but the tourist with a car mus 
the Pyrenees in summer because of the reputation 
would refrain from motoring in France in August 
go to Monte Carlo at a different time of year. 

Save for the new resort of Vernet-les-Bains. 
to attract English visitors, all the Pyrenean reso1 
very numerous—have their proper seasons in the hi 
Biarritz even is one of the busiest places in Euro 
September, while the real mountain centres, su 
Luchon, Eaux-Bonnes, Ax -les- Thermes, Lo 
like, are hives of activity in those months, and 
their hotels in winter for the benefit of casu 
England. 

Above all, it must be borne in mind, moreover 
tain roads are even higher—much higher—than 
named, and that the proper time for crossing them b 
sarily in summer. Aithough snow, of course, is mu 
in the Pyrenees, at a later period, than is the cas¢ 
and there is the further fact that the passes are of 
altitudes than the great Alpine highways, it is 
impracticable to cross the more important Pyre1 
routes in winter. Pleasurable motoring at that 
discount accordingly, for the lowland roads are of inf 
a rule to those which have been carved out of th 
the case in all mountainous regions. There is a good 
traffic between towns in the Pyrenees, and the ro 
are horribly dusty; that thev are muddy in 
fore, is a natural corollary. On the other hand, 
to rise above the plains to find many good highways 
quite first-class, and the higher one goes the bett 


becomes, because the further removed from local 
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The finest 


Touring car 


in the world 


The finest 


Touring car 





in the world 














Great BROOKLANDS success 


. MERCEDES 
Standard Touring Chassis 


This famous car, built specially for road work and not for the Track, was successful at the 
Easter Monday Meeting in gaining 


TWO PLACES IN TWO PLACES — 2nd in 100 M.P.H. SHORT HANDICAP. 
3rd in 100 M.P.H. LONG HANDICAP. 


IN THE 100 M.P.H. LONG HANDICAP THIS CAR DID ONE LAP AT THE RATE OF 
89} M.P.H. 


A similar chassis is now on view at our Showrooms, 132, Long Acre, W.C Also inspect the new 
45/50 h.p. Live Axle Model. Early delivery can be given 


Copy of the latest ‘‘ Mercedes’’ catalogue gladly forwarded on request 








MILNES-DAIMLER-MERCEDES, Ltd., 
132, Long Acre, London, W.C. 


Sole Representatives for the United Kingdom 
‘Phone No.: Ger. 8912. Tele. Address: ‘* Milnesie, London."’ 
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‘ BEADED EDGI 
* te! a. (j GREAT BRITAIN TYPE 


Wheeden 
OWE PIECE 
RIMS 


With or without Non-Skid Treads. 


TO FIT ALL TYPES OF RIMS. 


HUMAN FAULTS ELIMINATED. 


We do not expect you to buy Good- 



























































- From the laying of the first 

— simply becausa we claim ? NO-RIM-CUT P of fabric to ae cesteetien of S 
y are the best on the market. - ner - h i 

We want you to study the distinc- TYRES. 10% Oversize. a. aus Gusuee a noe 
tive features of the tyre. We want to tell you how to save 48°), who understand t 

f e bills f yres. 
— our tyres with other SNoritim- Cut (straights type) 10" Only highest grade materials 
makes. oversize types. rite us Dept. K. 





MACHINE-MADE TYRES. 


Here is one of the Goodyear i entions which _ enough to result in a fold. The parts stretched the 
has marked a real epoch in tyre making. It has hardest bore the major part of the strain. Now, this 
reduced the percentage of defects -measured by Goodyear machine does away with this hand work. 
cost of replacement—to half what it was before. Every inch of every layer is stretched exactly alike. 
This Goodyear invention isa tyre making machine. The strain - distributed evenly, so that every 
Baoe sn | . a ae thread bears its share. Our remarkable tyre record, 
invention the layers of fabric had to be . 7 
stretched o agin» : ~ made in all parts of the world and under all sorts of 
nby hand. ‘The result of this pro se . 
cess was irregular tension. Men could not at all  °ditions, is largely due to the Goodyear tyre 
times pul the fabric alike machine—a creation of our inventors. This and 
other features we will tell you about, coupled 
Some par:. of some layers were always looserthan with our rigid factory inspection, enable us to 
others. ine parts with least tension shirked their get about as close to perfection as will ever be 
part of i! strain. Sometimes they were loose possible in motor car tyres. 


THE GOODYEAR TYRE & RUBBER CO. 


(GREAT BRITAIN), LTD., 


CENTRAL HOUSE, KINGSWAY, LONDON, W.C. 


Factories — ‘wmanville, Canada; Akron, Ohio, U.8.A.; Riode Janeiro, Brazil ; Branches & Stockists everywhere . : 
Tue Goopyear Way. 
Tue Oto Way 
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rhat the Pyrenees are very far South one cannot deny, and are limpid and fringed with flowers. The whole jr gion. mar F 
excessive heat may be experienced in July or August if the is infinitely less exploited than the Alps, and nowhere , Ise im Eure | 
summer be a brilliant one, as was the case, for example, in the can the tourist find himself at one with Nature unde; iam oe De 
memorable year of tort. Last year, however, motoring could Conditions as when driving over the mountain roag ire 


be enjoyed in August under very pleasant conditions, and almost 
invariably September is a safe month. Later on there is the 
probability of the roads being strewn with new metal. As for early 
‘pring, it is, generally speaking, impossible; in the Pyrenees 
this season of the year is short and nearly always wet, the transition 
from wintry to summer conditions being a rapid one. Another 
prepossession that requires to be dismissed is the idea that there is 
very little to do in the Pyrenees in the way of mountain climbing 
by road. No great passes of world-wide fame occur readily to the 
mind, as in the case of the St. Gothard, the Mont Cenis, the Arlberg, 
the Simplon and others which are familiar to the Alpine traveller 
even by rail because they have been pierced by tunnels. None 
the less, there are several passes which cross the ranges between 
France and Spain, and in the Col du Pourtalet and the Col du 
Somport we have two particularly fine highways, rising to altitudes 
of 5,768ft. and 5,381ft. respectively But the development of 
mountain road construction has proceeded for the most part on 
totally different lines in the Pyrenees from those of the Alps, 
where the necessity has been paramount for building lines of 
communication which affect not only several neighbouring countries, 
but everyone who travels across Europe. There has been less 
urgent need in the case of Spain, which is only one country as com- 
pared with the many concerned in Alpine inter-communication ; 
moreover, the North of Spain is to this day in a very primitive 
and undeveloped condition. 

On the French side, however, the whole aspect of affairs 
is different From end to end of the Pyrenean Chain there are 
lateral roads in plenty, which make easily feasible a full and satisfy- 
ing exploration of the mountains. In due course it will be possible 
to pass from the Mediterranean to the Atlantic without leaving 
high ground, as a scheme is afoot for the bridging of existing gaps ; 
even now, however, these are so few that one rarely needs to descend 
to the plains except from choice. Another fact of importance in 
the study of the Pyrenean routes is that there are many roads 
which run up into the mountains, but are not carried over the 
frontier line. That a journey up any of these involves the retracing 
of one’s wheel-tracks is true enough, but in every case the experience 








is worth the trouble. Gavarine, for example, is a cul de sac; 

but who could regret the ascent to the wonderful Cirque, by a 

good road which is picturesque throughout and improves on 

acquaintance when returning to the base ? THE RUINED ABBEY OF ST. MARTIN DU CARRIGON 

Many people, no doubt, when contemplating the possibilities NEAR VERNET-LES-BAINS. 

of a Pyrenean tour by road, may be inclined to assume that, after 

the Alps, the Pyrenees are “‘ small beer.’’ In point of fact there which has an hotel or even an inn at the summit ougl 

is no need to compare the two ; the Pyrenees are sufficing in them- are enough for one’s needs at the terminal poi! hik 

selves in respect of amplitude and grandeur, and analysis of the panoramas are invariably inspiring. After the way in which 

rival ranges becomes virtually a mere matter of figures. There is kind has peopled the Alps and driven away the fauna, it is interestit 

less perpetual snow, of course, and the average altitude of peaks to say the least, to see eagles and falcons flying overhead as 

ind roads alike is lower than in the Alps; in outline, however, drives through the Pyrenean passes. 

the Pyrenees are often even superior to the Alps, and their beauty Some tourists there are who are not over-fond 

is incontestable. The vegetation is finer; the colouring of rocks snow, nor do they care to climb to such gr heights 

and soil presents features of extraordinary charm ; while the rivers the Alps afford in the Stelvio 9,o41it the Col 
Galibier in France, and not 
few other roads which might 
mentioned exceeding an altitud 
7,000ft. The Pyrenees, to th 
venturesome driver whi |mires o— 
mountain scenery in the mat t 
prefers ascents that are not | 

table h 


strenuous, are a veri 
hunting-ground. The 

all which offer a throu 
Col du Tourmalet, and t! 








after this comes the Col de P 
moreus (6,292ft.). The Col de Tos 
is the only other \ h att 
6,o0o0ft., but several vé interest 
roads exceed 5,000!t le tl 
are some charming tr t 
enjoyed which involve ts t 
much higher points th 4,000It 
a further article I wil! fer 
more attractive of ‘| avall 
mountain roads, and eavour 
indicate the best way ‘ xploring < 
Pyrenean passes in e cng 
including visits to | n SI 
LUXURIOUS MOTORING. places ” of peculiar int 


A six-cylinder Napier descending Reigate Hill. CHAS. ' = 
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The Celebrated 
‘12 hp. Rover Car 
Price £3 50 complete. 


Vith Hood, Screen, Lamps, Head- 
| ights, Horn, Spare Detachable 
| Wheel, and Steel-Studded Tyre. 














THE ROVER CO., L? 


COVENTRY 


and at 


59-61, New Oxford St., London 
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A 15-2 h.p 
Touring Car 


An Experience of 


OVER 30,000 MILES. 


One of many. 


OTORING pleasure in its truest 


sense is the possession of the 


motorist who owns and drives an 


A rmstrong-W hitworth Car. 


“The Armstrong-Whitworth car which | have had over 
three vears has covered between 30,000 and 40,000 
miles ; has never stopped owing to mechanical defect, 
and is still running well.”—A.S., Holme Bank, Kendal 


The Armstrong-Whitworth Car demands your consideration 
Write for a free ¢ py of our descr iptive book 


ARMSTRONG 
WHITWORTH 


Builders of Dreadnoughts. 


7 
SIR W.G. ARMSTRONG-WHITWORTH & CO., Ltd., 
Elswick Works, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Manchester: 114, Deansgate. 





London: 3, Blenheim St., Bond St. 
























The New Patent 


Cabrio Landaulette. 


From 10 h.p. 
to 65 h.p. 


Morgan Coachwork Prices from 


Ideal 


on the fate. 
Celebrated lees to 
Adier Chassis. saue 


MO?GAN&CO.,Ltd., 70" 


BODIES 
17, LONG ACRE, W.C., 


built for all 




















The proof 
of the 
pudding— 





Is in the eating thereof. 
And the real worth of a Motor Tyre can only be found out in actual use. 


AVONS enjoy a large and ever-increasing sale, mostly of re-orders 
from satisfied clients and those towhom they have recommended them. 


Avon Tyres 


are widely appreciated for their unusual strength and durability and 
their remarkable resilience. They are known as the tyres that 
‘get there.’ 


Proof is better than statements—try them, and prove their value 
personally. 


LONDON: 19, Newman Street, Oxford Street, W. 
BIRMINGHAM: 204, Corporation St. MANCHESTER: 229, Deansgate 
GLASGOW: 197, Buchanan St. BRISTOL: Bristol Bridge 


Head Offices and Works: 
MELKSHAM, wWILTs. 
Telegrams : “Rubber, Melksham.” 














and makes ot 
1. OLD BOND STREET, W. Chassis. 
= =] 

















AVON “ KURKUT™” (Cure-Cut) “for filling cuts and gashes in Covers. Sold in 1/-"tins 
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A NEW DARRACQ MODEL. 

SO much prominence has been given of late by the Darracq 
Company to the rotary-valve type of engine that it comes as some- 
what of a surprise to learn that the latest model produced from the 
famous French factory follows accepted practice in the matter of 
valve design. This partial reversion to the poppet-valve principle 
probably refiects the views of the well-known English designer 
and manager, Mr. Clegg, who, after a successful career at two of 
the leading motor factories in this country, recently took charge 
of the huge Darracq works in France. The new model, which is 
nominally rated at 16 h.p., has a bore of 85m.m. and a stroke of 
130m.m., and the four cylinders, being cast in one piece with the 
exhaust and inlet manifolds, present a very neat appearance. 
In order to secure an engine as silent as possible the cam-shaft, 
pump and magneto are driven by chains, and the valve tappets 
have adjustable heads with fibre insets and internal springs to 
keep them in constant contact with the cams on the cam-shaft 
\ cover-plate is also fitted to deaden sound and protect the valve 
mechanism from dust and dirt The carburettor is an “ S.U.,” MAGNETO SIDE OF 16 H.P. DARRACO 
one of the most popular and efficient devices on the market, and 


ignition is by Bosch magneto of the latest waterproot type. Lubrica- three-quarter elliptic type. If the new car behay 


-_ ae tte « ar " , Oe 
tion is effected by a gear type pump in the base chamber, as well as its appearance would suggest, it should a 


. “as »of popularity. The price: s] 
which lifts the oil to the main bearings and to troughs beneath the able measure of popularity rhe price at which it i 


big ends rhe transmission calls for little remark A cone clutch with London-built five-seated torpedo body, hoo 
is employed, and the gear-box provides four speeds. The propeller lamps, side and tail lamps, horn and tool outfit, is 
shaft is encased in a torque tube, and the rear springs are of the INEXPENSIVE CAR LAMP 


The growing demand for the car of | 
price has naturally created a correspond 
soundly-constructed but inexpensive a 
obviously out of all proportion to fit 
costing, say, {20 to a car which is listed 
lower, and some of the makers have no 
realise the situation and to produce servi 


means. The most recent introduction t 
market is the “‘ E and J ”’ lamps, a specime 
have had an opportunity of inspecting. 





which are obtainable from Messrs. Brow: 
substantial in construction and handsome 
those which are intended for use with acet 
THE NEW 16 H.P. DARRACO CHASSIS with special lens mirrors of efficient typ 


outfits that will appeal to the motoris 
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The motor car of to-day is such a luxurious, weather-proof vehicle 
that motoring can no longer be said to have a close season. Whether 
or not one will spend the day “on the road ” is dictated by personal 
choice, quite irrespective of the time of year, or the good or bad 
temper of the elements, ‘Though this is true in theory, in practice 
Eastertide marks for most of us the time when the joys of the 
countryside begin to appeal. With the bursting of the buds the 
touring and week-ending habit re-asserts itself. Swift motion 
in a well-appointed car on grand roads is sublime, ideal, but 

it must have a_ practical basis. Let that basis be the 


NL 


FIRST IN 1888: FOREMOST EVER SINCE 


the tyre that has covered more miles, in more countries, in more years, than 
any other make. Thus equipped, the bogey of tyre disservice is banished, 






























maintained. One more item—the Dunlop detachable spare wheel cart 
alongside adds the finishing touch. Your chauffeur can fix this in less 
than it takes to fill and light your pipe, 


The Dunlop Rubber Co. Ltd., Aston Cross, Birmingham 
and 14, Regent Street, London, S.W Pars +, Rue di 
Colonel Moll Berlin: S.W., 13, Alexandrinenstrasse, 11 

A delighted amateur golfer writes re Dunlop V :—" By far the best 


ball I have ever used during my seven yeats’ golfing experience 
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risk of skidding abolished, and the feeling of security—essential to the ideal— 
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— 
What isthe general opinion of the private motorist on 
ye 
RED-BLACK NON-SKID 
yR | r 
plet 
you use them once and——ALWAYS 
ie 
Dear Sirs,—" With reference to the 880* 120 Non-skid cover which I have had in use for 
yme time on my 20-30 h.p. DELAHAYE car, and which you have now re-treaded with plain 
tread, I thought you might be interested to know t'at, as far as I can possible estimate, this 
. over has run between seven and eight thousand miles on my car. | use detachable wire 
Cl wheels and so am able to change the tyres from the back to the front wheels. All this 
At distance was, therefore, not covered on the back wheels, although during the greater 
“oe proportion of its life, it was in use as a driving tyre Since having been re-treaded it has 
It run another 600 miles and is apparently well fitted for further service Yours faithfully, 





(Signed), 











AND 
Ltd. 
S.W. 


PrHE CONTINENTAL TYRE 
RUBBER CO. (Great Britain), 
3-4, Thurloe Place, London, 


Have you tried the ** Continental 1913 *—the Tennis Bali of perfect balance ? 
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There is dignity in the 
and 
swiftness of a Charron that 


graceful lines silent 





never fails to mark her as 





distinctive whensurrounded 
by other cars. 


15 h.p. Chassis, £315. 
F Catalogues free on request. 
; Trial runs by appointment. 
Charron Cars, 33, 
Wardour St., London, W. | 


Automoteur, London. 
1426 Gerrard. 


Telegrams: 
Telephone : 


aQrro 
renainaaie 
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HOW TO SEE 
BEST IN THE DARK 


| yet its attendant 
majority of « te icken speed and 
iit of DUCELLIER LAMPS. ul Can 
Srimie is \ 1 i mW 


scoleahel onl blin r the 


ast trave Pe at 


Most motorists enjo 
dangers compel the 
“cane W mene * With 
let your car out just the 
The intensely brilliant light \ 
a great distance ahead and the whol idth of the roa 
DUCELLIER LAMPSare constructed to fulfil every requirement,from 
the equipment of the small runabout to that of the big 80 h.p. car 


DUCELLIER 


Head, Side & Tail 


LAMPS 


PROMPT DELIVERY GIVEN. 
Our Booklet No. 2, protusely illustrated how et 
grouped to enable 
selection, will be 
Just to remind you we repair a!] kinds of Lamps, Horns, Accumulators, Magnetos, etc 
Sole Agent : A. A. GooIN, 1, Red tien Square, Welborn, London, W. C. 


Grams: “Container, L« tral, and 4,627 ( 
Scottish Agents: W McGEOCH & C9., Ltl., 28 West C Cc campbell Street GLASGOW 


ano 





s of lamps 
Ke an CaS) 
t postcard 




















ROLLS-ROYCE. 


With streamline body by Cann, Limited. 


\ 40—50 H.P. 


made for focussing the light, and the general! finish is far superior 
to that of the ordinary cheap American lamp 


A USEFUL GUIDE-BOOK. 

We have received a copy of a new and revised edition of 
Burrow’s “‘ Motoring in the South of England,’’ one of the guide- 
books which are issued under the auspices of the Touring Department 
of the R.A.C. This handy volume, which is sold at the modest 
price of 6d., contains a vast amount of useful information, some 
of which we do not remember to have come across in any similar 
compilation. For instance, plans and brief descriptions are given 
of all the principal Cathedral and Abbey churches in the district 
covered by the hand-book, together with the hours of service. 
For the routes and description of places of interest Mr. Charles G. 
Harper, an acknowledged authority on the roads of Great Britain, 
is responsible, and it is worthy of note that twenty-six extra routes 
have been added since the last edition was produced. An excellent 
feature is the inclusion of a number of street plans showing the best 
ways through the various important towns in the South of England 
rhe illustrations are attractive and well reproduced. 


A PETROL SAVER. 


A novel device intended to obviate the necessity of using 
a funnel when filling tanks and to avoid all waste of petrol 
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has been placed on the market by 


known as the “ Empty Quick,” 
attached instantly by means of 
flat spring and washer to the 


pletely upside down without any 


inserted in the tank the petrol is 
flow by sliding back an external sprij 
sleeve which normally covers the ¢ 
orifice at the end of the “ Empty 
tube is arranged to admit air 4 
being emptied, with the result that 
speedily transferred to the tank w 
danger from spilling. 


THE NEW FUEL. 


That demand will always er 
as true in the motor business as in other ind 
since the retail price of petrol began to rise by lea 
and the importers declared publicly that th 
prospect of a return to the low rates _prevai 
or two ago, it has been obvious that son 
would have to be found for the natural spirit wh 
used as practically the universal fuel for automobi 
the production of the modern motor-propelled road 
some time past inventors have been busy attempt 
the problem, and during the last few days the public h: 
aware of the existence of one of several patent proces 
it is hoped ultimately to render the motor independ 
Trusts, whose supplies, the experts say, are rapidly | 
sufficient to meet a demand which is growing at an al 
The Del Monte system, as all the world now knows, « 
low temperature distillation of coal and the subsequent 
of the resultant coal-tar oil in a manner which prod) 
larger quantity of motor spirit per ton of coal origin: 
to the treatment than is the case with present-d 
The actual yield is stated to range from six 
gallons per ton of coal, as compared with the on 
a-half gallons obtained from ordinary coke ovens. 


motorist’s point of view two conditions are essenti 
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being lost. When the mouth of th 
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and can }y 
a doubk 
mouth of 

petrol-can. The can may then be turned com. 
the flui 
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Rolls-Royce Chassis 


BARKER BOD 


ee 






Barker Cabriolet open 


Acknowledged 
The World’s Best Car. 






































Barker Cabriolet closed 
NEARLY 100 of these high-grade cars can always 

be seen being fitted with Barker Bodies to order at 
our London Works. Complete cars for early delivery. 


BARKER & CO, “easheuilders. 


COACHBUILDERS TO H.M. THE KING. 
London Retailers and Body Specialists for Rolls-Royce Cars, 


66-68, SOUTH AUDLEY STREET, LONDON, W. 





A revelation of 
all-round excellence 


The new 25 h.p. 
Vauxhall 


now getting to be known 
g g 


as it 


deserves, is winning uncommon 
praise trom critics of standing and 


independence. 


‘Fits in ideally with the public demand 
really remarkable and represents a big 


advance’ (Mr. H. Massac Buist). 


“We are indeed convinced that this 


25 hp. 


model is as nearly perfect as any car of the 


present day” (“The Car”). 


Catalogue 
No. 21L 


At £465 this chassis (illustrated in ‘ Country 


sent on request Life," March 22nd) is a temptation to the 
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© Lee Car SA operoxolent 


VAUXHALL MOTORS, LIMIT! 
180-2, Great Portland Street, London, 


connoisseur. Now is the time to secure one. 





the Atlas 
Non- puncture Inner Case Syndicate 
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Golfing 

— Motorist 
Ne should use 

p/-BELDAM Beldam 
ease / res. 
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If it were possible to design and = 
build abetter carof itsclass than the © 


SINGER 14h. 


to sell at the existing price, we would do so; but the 
Singer Fourteen already stands upon the highest plane 
of excellence for quality of design, material and 
construction, and its record shows its working worth. 


OoOOooOo 


THE golfer knows that if his game is not founded 
‘ upon principles, he will be for ever treating symptoms, 
and his game will vary accordingly. Principles are i 
| necessary in motor tyre construction. Beldam 71 yres 
‘er from all others because they are designed to 
»form to the principles governing rubber displacement. 
the Beldam, displacement is lateral — and _ not 
: 


Experts are agreed that in its class this car is, 
in every way, a finer production than anything 
previously offered to the motoring public. 


1 
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vaped-up.” Like the golfer whose game is on the 
ht foundation, Beldams drive far and sure. Two 
: > With 4-seate 
ypes—Beldam All-Rubber and Beldam Rubber-Steel. Chassis Price, £315 = thavsos! $375 5c 
Get a copy of the Beldam Booklet and learn OTHER Shp. 5-seater ... 2... ... £430 ata 
more about these scientifically designed tyres. ) STANDARD < 20 h.p. ” ae a ae 
: MODELS | 20 h.p. long wheelbase, 5-seater £495 oo 
‘ 25 hp. - . = £5 
Beldam Tyres, Lid., 7 $585 BH 
oii oe 
Brentford, Middlesex. SINGER MOTOR CO., LTD., COVENTRY oo 
rn LONDON AGENTS: oo 
Rois Percy Lambert and Worger, Ltd., 48a, Palace Street, S.W. BE 
DOO OOOO OOOO ono eres 
Sfa/s(ausisialsisisisials{sis/sials/s(s/siels/a/a/s/alsialals|s(s/a(slsis(sia[sla/s(a/a/=1_1= 














The embodiment of everything that science, 
money, and engineering skill can devise. 


Models from 10-14 h.p. to 50-60 h.p. 
Torpedos, Landaulettes, Limousines, 
Coupes, etc., for immediate delivery. 


Prices complete from £350 
THE BRITISH N.A.G. 
MOTOR CQO., LTD., 


4, GT. MARLBOROUGH 
STREET, LONDON, W. 
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Before deciding on your new 
car be sure and try the 


Flexible Florio 


Stroke 130 m/m 


£375 


4 Cylinders. Bore 85 m/m. 


Chassis Price :: 


HIGHEST PRICE ALLOWED FOR 
YOUR OLD CAR IN PART PAYMENT 


FLORIO MOTORS, Ltd. 
170, Brompton Road, London,S.W. 


1804 Western 





Telephones: 4394 Kensington ; Telegrams: “ Florgill, Knights, London.’ 
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BROOKLANDS 


Bank Holiday Meeting 


LORRAINE 
DIETRICH 


wins the 


100 M.P.H. 


Long Handicap 


and gains Second Place in th 


PRIVATE COMPETITORS 
HANDICAP ! 
IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 


of the following latest 1913 models of this famous car, fitted 
with elegant coachwork. 


.p. Two-Seater, 2440. 12-16 h.p. Touring Car, 2450. 
h.p. Landawlette, £500. 18-20 h.p. Touring Car, 2600. 
18.20 h.p. Landaulette, £720. 
Trial runs arranged with pleasure. Art Catalogue post free 
on request. 


CHAS. JARROTT & LETTS, Ltd., 
45, Gt. Marlborough St., London, W. 


Telegrams Jemidar, London.” Telephone : 2362 Gerrard (3 lines). 
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future success of the new spirit. 
must be proved to be capable of  successfy| 
operation on a large scale ; secondly, the spirit, whi 
be nearer akin to petrol than to benzol, must give « ticta 
results in cars as at present constructed. With regard to +he ¢. wed 
point, it must be remembered that coke is still the princi 
which results from the Del Monte treatment of coa! 
this can be easily disposed of at a good price, the procs 
unprofitable. The coke ovens at present in operation 
country have as their main object the production 
metallurgical purposes. The coke produced by th 
process is not suitable, we believe, for smelting, and m 
other is stated that it js 
burning nature, entirely smokeless, easily ignitable an 
a cheerful fire in an open grate, is eminently suitabl 
hold purposes. Unfortunately, the British househo}, 
tomed to the use of ordinary coal in open fireplaces, a di 
and wasteful method of generating warmth, from y 
he will not easily be converted. The 
plants can, therefore, only proceed 
growth in the demand for their product, 1 
household fuel. The actual suitability of the spit 
purposes does not appear to be in doubt, as a number 


In the first Place the proce 


commercial] 
h is said 
L€ TOrmer 

Product 
and unless 
» beCOMes 


Ver the 


be utilised in ways. It 


extension « 
pan pas 
chief 


have been carried out with satisfactory results. No fi 
to bench tests, which constitute the best method of 
merits of alternative fuels, have been made public ; 

doubtless such will be forthcoming in the near future 

uniformity in quality is also essential if the spirit 

popularity, and in this connection we may mention that 
benzol, 
up and down the country, 
anticipated, largely owing to the fact that much of 
suitable for use in cars. The smell given off by b 
militating against its success, and it is fairly certain t 
to compete with petrol any new fuel 
which is not seriously offensive 

ITEMS. 


Referring to the photograph reproduced in last 
of Country LiFe, and entitled, “A Kentish Lane in 
a correspondent writes: “ It may 
probably all who appreciate Mark Rutherford’s book 
not already recognised the place, that it is of Groom 
and must have been taken from a spot not much more thar 
vards from the house in which the late Mr. Hall W 
Rutherford) died, and in which he had lived for several y 

The provision of really efficient mudguards is a matt: 


which is now obtainable at an increasing num 
is meeting with less fave 


must give 


interest some of v 


few car-manufacturers seem to devote due attention, th« 
apparently often taken that size is of more importance th 
design. There is one firm—Barimar, Limited ich 
has studied the question from every point of view, with the result 
that their Frankonia mudguards are now seen on an 
proportion make. That 
keep a car clean in wet and windy weather is beyond questio1 
and motorists who are troubled with ineffective mudguards would be 
well advised to replace them with the Frankonia variety 
be delivered by the makers in a couple of days or less. 

On Thursday, March 27th, on the Grand P: 
which took part with such success in the Bank Holiday Meeting at 
Brooklands, set up some new records in the 4o R.A.C. rating class 
on the Weybridge Track. The flying half-mile ered 
16°58sec., equivalent to a speed of 108-56 miles per hour, the kilo- 
métre in 20°7g9sec. and the mile in 33°87sec. He rined the 
ten laps record for the track. It is intended shortly to attack the 
track records up to six hours. used 01 
the Peugeot. 

Owing to rebuilding operations, Messrs. H. 
Limited, sole concessionaires of Delahaye and Exc: 
have taken temporary premises at 9, Grafton Street 
Street, W. 

Sir Boverton Redwood has undertaken to settle t 
for the competition for the prize of two thousand gu 
by the Society of Motor Manufacturers and Trader 
produced substitute for petrol. 

The 14 h.p. Humber which won the Easter Spru 
lands on Easter Monday, and gained second position 1 
miles an hour race, was the first machine of this mod 
appearance on the racing track. 

A recent addition to the long list of Royal cu 
Daimler Motoren Gesellschaft is Prince Rupprecht 
who has ordered two 25—30 h.p. Mercédés cars. 

The Court of Appeal has declared that the Argy!! 
valve engine is not an infringement of the Knight pat: 


however, 


increasin¢ 


of cars of every variety of they wi 


vhich cat 


Goux, ix Peugeot 
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Palmer cord tires were 
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By Appointment 


on the Rneinat oma whitet 
Nickel- Silver base is the best and 
will stand fhe hardest wear. Silver 


deposit guaranteed: Hofel outfits a speciality. 
net ues and Estimates free on pt 








Berndorf Metal Works Arthur Krupp 
231 Regent Street * London*W 
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= HOTT PAS Ke : < > _ , == 
= The finest sensation in golf : 
= _ is the well-timed drive with a 

=| 

5 ay” 6 

33 (Vacuum) 

*y impact with the club is scarcely perceptible, yet it 

ra s the longest driving ball obtainable. It does not jar 
m2 inpleasantly off either wood or iron. This improvement 

\ is due to the perfect homoge neity of the tightly wound 

” core and thin resilient shell obtainable only by the 


Dunlop patent Vacuum process 
Made in two sizes and two weights : 
Small size Heavy DUNLOP “V") In brambk 
Large size Floater, DUNLOP “V"" FLOATER ) iri. 
Price 2/6 each. 
THE DUNLOP RUBBER Co., Ltd., 
Manor Mills, Aston, Birmingham. 
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Hunting Stables and Loose 
Boxes constructed of 


Creosoted Wood 


are inexpensive, sanitary, 
artistic, and last a lifetime. 


Ask for * STABLE" Catalogue. 
Designs and Estimates free. 


ENGLISH wiscecs 




















TORPEDO and FLUSH-SIDED 


MTOR BODIES 


L!MOUSINES and 
L“NDAULETTES 
/ODS AND SCREENS 
E. > H. HORA, Ltd. 
96-38, CKHAMRD.,LONDON, S.E. 


r and Branches. 
ele ~" Linchpin, London." 
Tele ~-3760 Hop (2 lines). 






Largest Motor Works in London. 





Companionship 
The RUDGE MULTI with 
the new side-car and its coach- 
built body gives you practically 
By Appointment a motor car. The under-slung 
it Kis Geto, chassis ensures perfect stability ; 
the coach-work—a side door gives 
entrance — means smartness, 
warmth and general comfort, the minimum of wind 
resistance and complete absence of draughtiness. 
So that the pleasantest of companionship, under the 
happiest of circumstances, is made possible. 





Call and see the Rudge Multi, with its ne 
side-car, at the nearest Showrooms, or let 
send you full particulars and our interestin; 
Booklet ‘Rudge Wrinkles'’— post free. 


Rudge-Whitworth, Ltd., 


(Dept.250), Coventry. 


London Depdéts: 
230 Tottenham Court 
Road (Oxford Street 

end), W..; 
23 Holborn Viaduct, 
E.C 



























SNOW, BUT LITTLE FROST ON THE GROUSE MOORS. 
ANY a 


grouse-owner was looking forward to a sever« 
winter this year in the hope that it would have good 
effect in killing off the heather beetle. What the 


result of a really hard and prolonged frost might have 


been we cannot say for our own part we were rather 


sceptical of its doing any real good in the way of destroying a creaturé 
State ol 
that 


buried, in a 
At 


has been 


half-suspended animation, in the ground. 
There 
the 
and 


all events, very severe winter has not yet arrived 


in Scotland and in most of 
both 


but snow does not freeze deep into the ground ; 


more than enough snow 


grouse-producing districts—more than enough for men 


for groust 


on the 
contrary, its cffect is rather that of a coat to keep it warm, and it 
is hardly to be thought that the beetles below the surface will have 
suffered by reason of having a foot or two of snow above them. 
It has, besides, been a very poor year, chiefly on account of the snow, 
the that 


beetle, because burning out the beetle-spoilt patches is the only 


for heather-burning, and again 1s against checking the 


mode of dealing with the plague that can be attempted in the 
present state of our knowledge about it. If only the grouse them- 


selves could be induced to eat the beetle, it would no doubt save 


the situation, but apparently they will not touch it, though both 
Probably, however, 


the beetle the trouble 


pheasants and black-game feed on it readily 


had the grouse been eaters of never would 


have arisen 


A HARD TIME FOR THE GROUSE. 
the 
hard winter, for the snow covers up all their food supplies and they 


Meantime grouse have been passing through rather a 


have to wander far for their meals. The accounts from the central 
part of Scotland, as at Moy and the neighbouring moors, are good, 
but both further North and in the South we hear of many dead 
birds being picked up. This is just about the most trying time of 
the year that they have lately passed through, when the heather 
seeds have fallen and the young heather has not begun to sprout 
and no doubt many of the birds that manage to live through the 
lean months are impoverished in health and strength by then and 


do not become parents of strong broods. It is a long while yet 


to the shooting season, and the réle of the prophct of evil is not an 
agreeable one, but so far as the chances are to be forecasted they 


We 


two wonderful preceding years to look back on 


do not look very bright, as far as the grouse are concerned 


have, in any case 


THE FIRST ROEBUCK. 

NE bright morning towards the end of September, 1911 
I was called at 5.30, and sprang out of bed immediately) 
at the the roebuck. It 


last day in Scotland—my last chance for the buck. 


prospect of a shot at was Mm\ 


I had been out 


twice after him with my father and different rifles—first an ex- 
tremely old single «360, then a brand new ‘256, which I had mad 
up my mind would kick, with the result that I missed But | 


was now armed with an entirely new weapon (new to me, I should 
say, for it had been purchased more than twenty years before for 
chamois) It was a double -400 by Henry, and I regarded with 
awe the heavy cartridge loaded with black and the formidable 
expanding bullet, with a bit of wood stuck into the nose. 

Having dressed and disposed of a Thermos of tea, I went down- 
stairs, got some field-glasses and set out for my point of observation, 
a stile at the edge of a wood on the side of a hill It was on the 
opposite side of the valley, and consequently one obtained a fine 
view of the beanfield, surrounded on three sides by woods, in which 
the deer were wont to feed. 1 reached it, trembling with excite- 
ment, but my heart sank as | scanned the field without seeing a 
deer ; however, I decided to wait, and when, about ten minutes 
afterwards, I looked again, I rejoiced exceedingly, for two deer 
were in the field. I immediately set off for the wood, and having 
got to the path which led to the dyke, I loaded and cocked the rifle 
Then I crept along the path, feeling acute 
agony of mind whenever I trod on a minute twig, and nearly 


with immense care. 
having a fit when a wood-pigeon, who had been roosting on a tree 
above me, clattered away, making a fearful noise. After seeming 
ages I reached the dyke, where I crouched to rest for a few moments 


before making sure the deer were still there. I took off my hat, 
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leaned the rifle against the wall, and peered ove: 


caution, taking care to make no sudden movement 


have caught the deer’s eve. 


There they were, about 


w] 


and forty yards away, moving about quietly and de. 


beans. 


prepared for the shot ; 


I waited till one of them turned broadside to n 


of course, I ought to have pic! 


head; in fact, I was not quite certain that they wer 


but such 


on the deer which 


trigger. A misfire ! 
would immediately 


was 


my 


excitement 


was furthest from 


that I 
the 


immediately « 


fence, an 


I inwardly laid heavy odds tl 


vanish 


into the wood, but 


he « 


except for a momentary pause in his feeding, took no 


noise. 


‘* No more into the breach, dear friend, no more 


as I lowered the other hammer carefully and changed t 


shut the breach and cocked both barrels. 


That mist 


me, and my arm was less shaky as I prepared for th 


rhe top of the stone wall made an ideal rest, as, in 


seconds before I put the ultimate pressure on the tri, 


to go through everything that I had ever been told ab 


deer. 


I fired, my bead resting on the shoulder of th 


old rifle roared and belched forth thick smoke, which, ; 


disclosed to my delighted gaze a reddy brown mass 


beans. A 


great 


moment this ! 


In a 


second | 


scral 


the wall and streaked over the field towards the dee: 
am thankful to say, breathed its last before I reach« 
bullet had made a clean hole through its shoulder, a: 
out my old hunting knife for the unaccustomed tas! 


its throat. 


But it was not to be; 


the ol 


1 knife was 


So I had to leave it till when the keeper should see it 


have his ever-sharp 


“ gully 


ready for the job. 


about five years old, and had, for a roedeer, a fairly 


\s I was alone I could not carry it home, a distance of 


The 


a mile, so I left him as he had fallen, and started hom« 


the top of my voice. 


When I reached home it was a 


| 


ck wa 


dl hea¢ 


out halt 


nging at 


ry 


time before the family were (literally) awake to the fact 


with it across his shoulders, and it was hung up in the sta 


} 


le 


} 


short 


that 
had shot the buck, and when after breakfast the keeper returned 


| 


Vart 


for inspection, I felt that my last day in Scotland had not beer 


fruitless 


Wuat 


SIR, 


DEGREt 


EDWARD WyNDHAM 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
or Corp witt Kitt tHe Heatuer Beet 


paper about the heather beetle, but I am not aware that either | 


of the men of science who assisted the Grouse Disease Commission ha 

any idea of the degree of cold which the beetles are able to endure in | 
I write this because I have a friend, a good field naturalist and a tenant 
vears of a moor in the West of Scotland wher« 


‘ 


1 long time, and his idea is that a really hard winter (such as there 


for many a year in these parts) would kill off the beetles very larg: 

re a good many others who hold the same belief. 
part, that I am disposed to regard it as no better than a comforti 
Without knowing anything about this particular insect in that regard 


Dr. Shipley has written most interestingly and informin 


the beetle has been ver 


I have to confess, { 


to me, from knowledge of what others of the same family can endure 
of cold during hibernation, that it would require a lower temper 
them than natural conditions in Scotland or anywhere in these isl: 
likely to apply. 
ment—on the question would, I am sure, be most gratefully rece 
of your readers, for a large number of them must be interested 


pest which threatens nothing less than the total destruction of t 


these islands 


<< 


But a little real knowledge—preferably the resu 


i 


WORKING 


Ue 


A PARrTRIDGI 


-SHOOT 


Sir,—The partridge is not at all peculiar among birds, as you! 
W. O.” rather seems to imply, in laying more than its normal quot 
considerable number be abstracted from its clutch. 
naturalist, Mr. Fergusson, used to play this kind of practical joke on! 


and, no doubt, many others have done so also 


The old Scott 


He always tour 


number of eggs laid, in excess of the normal, increased, the col 


that is only natural, and has nothing to do with the vitality of tl 


that the colour is commonly applied in the oviduct, and that the 


be an exhaustible quantity. 


With regard to the possible effect 


the life of the mother bird thus incited to lay beyond its natu! 
that may be an objection from the strictly humanitarian point 


has to be remembered that a great length of life in the partridge 1s 0! 


to the shooter, whose great wish it is to see as large a proportio! 
young birds on the ground.—H. 


TENNANT 
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3 DE S erence 
AND 9 207° 
-_ Boh Acres & 
. OODS 5 
= | 
hen ee 
Le) 
ks 
es ha will be asking ? Naturally, we are getting into our stride, sp aking, 
: there are as [| do, as a chronicler of fashion But it will take those not in 
grumblings the know a little time to assimilate the curious végligée appear- 
nd ru rs of grumblings over certain extravagances of ance that seems to pervade so large a number of the modes 
mé fashion he more prosaic milliners on this side the Channel are although for this trend there is no need to visit the = ultra- 
Imost ul over the frequently outrageous angles of feathers exclusive ateliers. Che feeling for freedom of effect is abroa 
: nd rit s And, indeed, some are unquestionably so extreme and, considering the difficulties of the sartorialism in con- 
5 to \% on the ludicrous. Figure to yourselves exceed- nection with it, astonishingly well done Qt course, we are 
: ngl\ ll toque bound, — betore ihe 
ity f old satin, into fancy has “ had it 
vhich t e is barely littl system unc 
Ss room thrust the ceased to be,’’ to sec 
ead, with along spiral some villainous 
: shape ostrich mount travestices but that 
MI laced t the very is inevitable, although 
edge of the closely the arbiters of fashion 
a rolled-up brim at the able foibles have never 
back, a mount that contrived to land the 
would not measure mode in more exalted 
far short of twelve or regions. To appreci- 
: fourteen inches if set ate the artistic value 
up erect (ne 1S 1rre- of these creations it 
sistibly reminded of a is necessary to study 
rt bowsprit by such an periods and pictures 
iuiornment as this. and if, after this is 
~ Then, of course, there done, the eve still fails 
rn ire the broad loops to find any pleasurable 
, ind ends of ribbon, satisfaction in skirts 
similarly poised and arranged in clos¢ 
equally beyond the draperies round — the 
control of their figure, the folds in 
wearer, who uncon- si every case being 
sciously flicks the drawn up high and so 


iaces of her unfortun- 


ate neighbours should 
there be 


any unsus- 


pecting people about, 


and is herself entirely 


precluded from lean- 
ing back with 
comt In any sort of 
vehi There is to 
‘ be « rved, further- 
more, a curious tilt of 
the id coming in 
thre hats being 
wo at such an 
agg? e forward 
ang er one eye. 
lo at all, unless 
the ct is on a 
slig lower level 
tha eves not 
eve rect line will 
do head must 
nec be thrown 
bac ttle at an 
‘ ang i€ patience 
ot evotees of 
fast marvel- 
lous 
\ ind about 
dres eral, you 


AN 





ALI 





-IN-ONE 





serving to accentuats 
the 


form just below 
allied to 


that 


waist, 
bodices droop 
beneath 


that 


ind 
the 


droop 

arms, until 
erstwhile important 
the 
completely concealed, 
the fact 
conclusively 


that 


line of figure 


then may be 
accepted 
such clothes a1 
taboo. 
Oy 
little 


would seem 


take 


mantle, 


again the 
which 
now pre 


pared to run in close 


rivalry to the coat 


These represent 
most subtle draperies, 


in which one 


the 


vain to discove 
whence arises 
shapeliness_ that 


never fails to 


\ typical 


appeal 
exampl 
was effected m 
heavy tussore, 


bright navy shade, 


the fulness 


WALKING 


DRESS 


seeks in 


at the 
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throat gathered on to a ribbon-drawn string, while at the base 
there came a deep band that gradually sloped off to vanishing 
point at the throat in front, made of white silk, appliqué with black 
velvet and embroidered in black silks. This band had the appear- 
ance of clipping the figure and holding in subjection the fulness 
there The skirt en suite that accompanied the mantle revealed 
one of the extreme stvles, the felds crossing in front, with a 
liberal display of ankle 

Skirts and sleeves have seldom been offered in greater variety, 
and it seems equally immaterial whether the bunched-up effect 
occurs back or front so long as a slim appearance is maintained 
at the feet Equally with sleeves. These may be long, and usually 
are, in the case of walking and morning gowns ; whereas the visiting 
toilette has the alternative of a short elbow-length, while with 
evening dress, sleeves are either absent or else they assume aggres- 
sive wing effects—a revival of the angel Che latter is particularly 


charming and has already been illustrated in these pages. 





\ GRACEEFUI COAT. 


A draped skirt that can do no wrong, by reason of its modera- 
tion, has been selected for the original design of the smart littk 
all-in-one walking dress depicted It is carried out in the shade 
known as desert sand cloth, with vest and sleeves of broché in soft 
tones of Chinese blue Or that, at least, is one suggestion. To 
meet more arduous service the historic navy could be employed 
with the same broché, while La Mode at her latest would be revealed 
in a vivid rose velours de laine, to which an effective contrast is 
afforded by a black and white broché. Two shallow pleats suffice 
to bring about the drapery in front, upheld presumably by 
hanging ends of galon with tassels. The tiny vest introduced 
is of tucked net, as also the small turn-over collar, and is a con 
cession to the quieter taste of the English gentlewoman. For this 
is just the type of bodice that the Parisian is electing to wear 
quite décolleté, the V of the vest merely softened by kerchief folds 
of white tulle. Indeed, the whole gown is replete with ideas, 
the most important, perhaps, being the skeleton bodice of the 
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skirt material, supplemented with sleeves of a sharp contrast 
Nor does the story quite finish here. The chic coos ohta 
forms the subject of the second sketch given has been idtune 
out with a view to its being worn in conjunction wit! t} ee 


le dress 


thus bringing the scheme into the realms of thy age 


costume. 

Silk broché fashions the picturesque coat of whic] acl] 
is given, the silhouette there being particularly nove] nd 
tive. The shawl-shaped collar is faced with a pale 
and gradually resolves in front into a heavy piping t! 
accentuate the scolloped edges of both basque and s 
the chief point to be noted with both these efforts is t! nl; 
of outline, for it is this decree that is puzzling the brain be ae 
heavy the heart of the lesser lights in the sartorial wo) How - 
attain the requisite impressiveness by ordinary meth 
almost anyone can learn by rote, affords food for mu 
Modern sartorialism is no mechanical process, sucl ‘ 
some years ago under the influence of what was know 
cutting. The Millennium was promised, but instead thx 
achieved an ugly conventionalism that has now bee . \ 
away, the very antithesis reigning to-day in the ™ whic \ 
dressing. 

With regard tosleeves. Gowns, blouses and coat | 
to be stamped as either modish or démodé by their s] As fos 
as one can see, there is no hard-and-fast rule 
though at the moment prejudice seems to fall on 
fitting style, set in quite flat at a long shoulder-ling tun 
the vogue of the contrasting manche, which is coming ff 
will give would-be renovators of a last year’s possess plend 
opportunity of falling into line with the present s n’s rulir 
in this regard. The historic Talma has lately inva the ri 
of blouses, as also the Russian influence of droopi ervwl 
over the waist-line At one exclusive salon that 
lingerie blouses [ was shown two of the most entra 
| have met this year. The first was of fine white voik broidere 
a jour, the upper part of the sleeve mounting right up the ne 
and defined by a line of the broderic, either edge of ie 
treated with a fine button-hole stitch. At the waist bl 
effect was very marked, and the fronts closed in the 1 
manner with two lines of soft crochet buttons, ever tton 
complementary hole being brought into practical junct 
a small square being left at the throat. In the case of another whit - 
voile the fulness in front was laid in a series of flat unstitched tw 
and had the neck finished with a little Medici of Malines, thi 
invisibly wired to about half its depth, thus allowing the upp 
edge to slightly droop ove And at the base of this collar tl 


f 


came a cravat of narrow black moiré ribbon, the long 
on a flat jabot of net and lace. The finish of the sleeves again w 


delicious, deep up-and-down ruffles of the lace being divid 
a bracelet of the black moiré ribbon. The picturesqueness of t! | 
whole idea enthralled me, as it very surely will every woman | 


leged to inspect the model. 

At the same atelier there is a shirt of heavy white crép 
Chine, the fronts crossing over handkerchief-wise and fastening 
with one hook and eve at the waist, leaving a V-shaped opening 
at the top that is picked up in a falling Byronic sort of collar 
Little turn-back cuffs to the modified Bishop sleeves fasten clos 
to the wrist with small pearl buttons and loops. Without a vestig 


of trimming, or, indeed, any decorative treatment, there is a cl 


41 
in this crépe de Chine shirt that in all my experience | have new 
seen equalled. Needless to say, power of cut and handling 
once again clearly demonstrated 

With the passing of the Easter recess, spring seems to recel\ 
official recognition, the outward and visible sign of which woul 
ippear to be a general shedding of heavy furs. Formerly our winte! 
coats were kept at home wrapped in linen cloths and brown pape! 
and guarded by camphor or naphthaline, from which odoriferous 







surroundings they emerged once or twice during the summer to be | 
beaten in the sun, while the unfortunate owner shed disinfectan' 
perfumes for yards around when she first donned the! 1in in tl 
autumn. Now, however, that furs have increased value an 
everyone wears so many more than they used, tl! ll-advised 
woman does not attempt to cope with them at lh but sends 
them to a cold storage, such as that of Revillons o! 180, Regem 
Street, W., where they are properly looked after d insur 
against every risk of moth, fire and burglary. Th demat 
made on the storage space proves that the system tistactor 
in every way, so much so, in fact, that their old p! s becal 
no longer equal to the pressure. They have been co! d, ther 





fore, to open a new warehouse, specially built and 
the most modern cold-storage plant, and this will « them t 
deal easily with a very great increase in the n 
deposited. 
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Pearl Barley should on no account be used as a substitute, as, to give it a better appearance, 
it is frequently adulterated with French Chalk, which is most injurious to the system. 


bY) KEEN, ROBINSON & CO., LIMITED, LONDON. 


comes trom within—not from without. 






To ensure a beautiful complexion, ladies should 
regularly drink BARLEY WATER because, by 
warding off indigestion and purifying the blood, 
it helps to build up the healthy tissue which is 
the basis of all skin-beauty. 


It is imperative, however, that the Barley Water 
should be properly made with 
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PROVERBIAL PLACE RHYMES. : 


CATTERED through the pages of English local history are to be found such as smugglers and wreckers. Quite a contrast is the followi, Berl 
a number of quaint old doggerel rhymes which in the places to which jingle : 
they relate have been handed down from generation to generation, Ilsley remote amidst the Berkshire downs 
and might be described as topographical proverbs. Some of these ° Claims these distinctions o’er her sister towns 
curious sayings commemorate local events, legends and traditions, Far-famed for sheep and wool 
while others deal with the traits of the inhabitants and peculiarities Though not for spinners, 
of location \ good example are the lines current in and around Stratford-on For sportsmen, doctors, publicans and sinners 
Avon 
Piping Pebworth, Dancing Marston, or winners, as the horsey locals prefer it—an apposite allusior 
Haunted Hillbro’, Hunery Grafton. successes of the famous Isley training stables. Towns, like 
Dodging Exhall, Papist Wixford fond of self-glorification, and ever ready to crow over the 
Beseariy Broom end Drenken Bidford. neighbours. For example, in the ninth century the seat of the » ( 
According to an improbable tradition, the lines were written by Sl ikespeare Bishopric was transferred from Chester-le-Street to Durhan 


: : quence the wealth which would have flowed to the former 
while under the influence of Bidford al On his journeys from Stratford to : 
' p - to Durham, whose citizens jubilantly declare to this day 
ondon Shakespeare usec oO sojourn at 
Cceeien, Ciateninnl Durham lads hae gowd and silver, 
i Meat teete sed cee bend Chester lads hae nowt but brass 


ut it is unlikely that he originated the above couplet, which to this day libels Che same ill-luck which overtook Chester-le-Street befel Cr 
ne of the prettiest old-world spots in Buckinghamshire There is a popular had been the seat of the Devonian Bishopric from 909-1050, the S 
Witney rhyme which, as regards scurrility, gives points to the alleged Shake and Devon were amalgamated and transferred to Exeter Hy 
spearian effort already quoted tonians’ doggerel gibe at the Citv on the Exe: 


Hayley, Crawley, Curbridge and Coggs 4 
awl 1 d am , Kirton was a Market Town 


Wit Sp ers ) c ‘to og . 
itney Spinners and Ducklington dogs in andes den a eee deen 
instock upon the hill, Fawler down derry 
Beggarly Ramsdon and lousy Chadbury But these are modest lines compared with the boastful Lancas 
t ' oO {ladon for B ; . 
Woodstock f sacon, Bladon for Beef It is written upon a wall in Rome 
Handborough for a scurvy knave and Combe for a thief Ribchester was as rich as any town in Christend 
Nor is this summarising of local products and moral failings peculiar to the 
Midlands, as appears by the Kentish rhyme rhis halting couplet has limped down from the generations of 
due allowance must be made for poetical exaggeration, recent | 
Sutton for Mutton , 
' including the foundations of a building supposed to be a Tem; 
Kirby for Beef , 
point to the fact that Ribchester (the Castrum on the Ribbk 
South Darne for gingerbread ' bl 
Station of very considerable importance. 
And Dartford for a thief . . . - I 
Che last line is historically interesting, as it is believed to refer to the Poll Tax- Another place proud of its Roman origin is the little 


Gatherer of Richard IL., who commenced his campaign of extortion at Dartford, St. Edmunds in Norfolk, where the inhabitants declare : 


and was ther ruck down dead by Wat Tyler It could hardly have been a Caister was a City when Norwich was non 
native of Poole who said And Norwich was built of Caister stone 
; If Poole was a fish pool 
And the men of Poole fisl 
Chere’d be a pool for the dey 
And fish for his dish 


Peculiarities of location form the theme of many of thes 


il rhymes. Indicating keen observation of the distorting effect of 
trees is the couplet connected with a bleak, hill-top place in D 


In explanation of the verse, it should be stated that, by reason of its situation Evenwood, 


on a number of creeks, Poole used to shelter all kinds of doubtful characters, Where straight tree never stood. 


PARRY & STURROCK 
1753 SCARTH REGINA CANADA 
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BARKERS 


BRITISH-MADE 


SEAMLESS 
Axminster 


These carpets are 
guaranteed to outlast the 
hardest wear and repre- 
sent unquestionably the 
finest value oftered 
Made in exquisite copies of 
Turkey & Persian designs and 
colourings, and eminently suit- 


able for Dining, Smoking and 
Bedrooms, Librariesand Offices 





ft. in. ftt.in. £ s. d. ft. in. ft. in. / 


8. a. 
9°by 902166 10 6 by 9 360 
1zoby 90 31§ 0 150by 904140 
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1isoby 106 §126 150by1206 5 0 


Coloured [lustrations Free by Post 





BARKERS FAMOUS QUALITY 
IN AXMINSTER PILE CARPETS 


Borders, Stairs & Landings to match 


2/11 


IN A NUMBER OF GOOD DESIGNS 


Immense Carpet Showrooms 


John Barker & Co. wa. 


Kensington 
Ww 


Bea fully Illustrated 
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INDEX TO ILLUSTRATIONS. ‘*%? 
Bow—22, 244. Chelsea—9%, 11, 13, 25, 27. Worceste 
(Dr. Wall period)— 5, 10, 12, 14, 15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 23. 
Bristol—1, 3, 26. Chelsea-Derby—2, 4, 6, 7, h 

Nant-Garw—19 


LAW, FOULSHAM & COLE 


solicit the favour of a visit of inspection at 


7 South Molton Street 


(Two minutes’ walk from Bond Street Tube Station, 


ol London, W.) 
A good selection of guaranteed genuine * 
Old English Pottery, Porcelain, Drinking 


Glasses, Furniture, and Objects of Art 
always on view. | 
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CHARLTON 


53, Manchester Street, W. 


(West side of Wallace Collection.) 


Lingerie and Blouse Showroom 


I, Lower Seymour St., W. 


In tussore, braided over coloured 


Satin lace vest, fringed sash, 


7 Gas. 








Is typewriting dis- 
placing handwriting ? 
The almost universal use of typewriters to-day raises the 


interesting question as to whether the world’s hand 
writing is deteriorating ; and to put this query to the test, 


The Proprietors of 


WRIGHT'S 
COAL TAR SOAP 


offer the following 


64 MONEY PRIZES 


for the 


BEST SPECIMENS OF HANDWRITING 


For Ladies. 
Ist Prize £10 10 0 
5 Prizes of £2 2 0 each 
10 ~ £110 .. 10 ” 
For Children. 
Up to 12 years of age. Over 12 and up to 1@ years of age 
ist Prize £2 2 0 1st Prize £3 3 O 
5 Prizes of £1 1 0 each 5 Prizes of £1 1 0 each 
10 - 06 . 10 - 06 ., 


The prizes will not be divided 


For Gentlemen. 
ist Prize £10 10 O 


5 Prizes of £2 2 0 each 
£110 ., 


INSTRUCTIONS AND CONDITIONS. Write the following ona shect of paper 


* Learning is good, it makes you wise and wisdorm makes you wealthy, 
Wright's Coal Tar Soap is better still because it keeps you healthy.” 


At the top left-hand corner place name and addre ind state ether . r Miss, and, 
r mopotic rs send as many attempts as they like. but each one must be accompanied by 
wn outside © per of WRIGHT’S Coal Tar Soap. Sold everywhere 4d, per tablet. Com- 
petitors sending any other wrapper than WRIGHT'S will be disq 
No correspondonce can be entertained. The dex Lo ‘ : Director will 
e final. Last day for receiv replies, May 3ist. The r t be announced in the 
DAILY MAIL,” on June 20th. 
Address, “ Handwriting,” WRIGHTS COAL TAR SOAP, 
66-68, Park Street, Southwark, S.E. 
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\s its name implies, the Cotswold town of 
Stow-in-the- Wold, 
Where the winds blow cold. 
was originally built in a forest; hence the local proverb : 
\ squirrel can hop from Swell to Stow 
Without resting his foot or wetting his tox 
Appreciation of the beautiful in Nature is evidenced by thy 
distich : 
Blessed is the eve 
Between the Severn and the Wye, 
referring to the picturesque pe ninsula on which is situated the | : 
t De 
Rhymes about rivers are quite numerous. The truth of , 
River of Dart, O river of Dart, 
Every year thou claimest a heart, 
will be appreciated by those familiar with the West Country 
. 
it is said a year never passes without at least one life being lost 
waters. Two Westmorland rivers have a like sinister reputati 
The Kent and the Keer 
Have parted many a good man and his m 
These rivers flow into Morecambe Bay, and their points of eff 
states of the tide are perilous to travellers crossing the sar 
different 1s the famous Derbyshire river, the Dove It fert 5 
inundates, and makes the farmer jovfully sing: 
In April Dove's flood 
Is worth a King’s good (ransom 
A Yorkshire rhyme asserts 
Castleford women must needs be fair, 
Because they wash both in Calder and Aire, 
in allusion to the fact that the waters of the two rivers join for al 
town. Castleford still boasts its pretty girls, but no credit 
Aire or Calder, whose waters, owing to shoddy washing operat ire of ir 
blackness. True to this day is a Bedfordshire couplet that w . 
text for a teetotal lecture 
Souldrop air and Sharnbrook water 
Make a man live here and hereafter. 
Contrariwise the North Kent proverb, 
He that will not live long 
Let him dwell at Murston, Tevnham and To 
which places are situated near the river Swale, in a part of the egarde 
as the stronghold of the ague. Good news it is, in these da stle ax 
bustle, to hear the modest claim of four Shropshire sleepy hollo 
Clunton and Clunburv, 
Clungunford and Clun, 
Are the quietest places 
Under the Sun 
The Germans wish a bore at the top of the Brocken, while t evonians 


the same spirit declare 
He that will not happy be, 
With a pretty girl by the fire, 
I wish he was a-top of Dartmoor 


A-stugged in the mire 
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REPRODUCTIONS OF EXHIBITION PHOTOGRAPHS. 

HOSE of our readers who are interested in photography— 
and they are many—must often have regretted the loss 
of colour and detail seen in half-tone reproductions ot 
exhibition photographs. By the courtesy of the owners 

of the original negatives, however, Messrs. Raines and Co. ol 
Ealing, W., are reproducing six pictures shown at the leading 
exhibitions in 1912, which are as nearly as possible replicas 
of the original photographs. They are ‘‘ Mending Nets, Vigo 
Harbour,” by A. H. Blake; ‘‘ Across the Nave, Durham 


by Frederick H. Evans; and “‘ Essay in Lighting by Mrs 
Tilden, all of which were shown at the London Salon; “ The 
Riven Sky,”’ by Fred Judge, and Miss E. L. Marilliers’ “ Peontes 
shown at the R.P.S. (London): and James McNissa: ve * In 
Bavarian Village,’’ shown at the Scottish Salon Iso at the 


London and Paris Salons. Two of the subjects are in arbon, one 
in platinum and three in bromide, the size of the prints varyimg 
from 8in. by 6in. to 12in. by roin. on mounts 20in. by 15% 
ready for framing. They are accompanied by a nm ograph by 


Mr. A. H. Blake, and enclosed in a portfolio suitable tor perman nt 
United 


keeping. The price of the collection is 15s. 
Kingdom, or 16s. abroad and in the Colonies. 
MR. RUNCIMAN AT CIRENCESTER. 

During a recent visit to Mr. Charles Bathurst, M.!’., at Lydne\ 
Park, Mr. Runciman and his host paid an inform: sit to the 
Royal Agricultural College at Cirencester, where h¢ 5 received 
by Earl Bathurst, Lord Moreton, Professor Penb« and Mr 
Jacob Delman, Governors of the College. The visit a Be tic 

» antici- 


one, but it is known that very important developm« ure 
pated at Cirencester, and it is gratifying to know t! 1e pronet” 
agricultural college has for the first time been honou! itha vas 
from a Minister of Agriculture. Mr. Charles Bat t himset 
by the way, is not only a governor of the institut yt also a 
former Gold Medallist. 











